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The  Pan  American  Union  is  an  international 
organization  created  and  maintained  by  the 
twenty-one  American  Republics:  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United 
States,  Uruguay,  and  V’cnezuela.  Originally 
known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of 
that  year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
Conference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  the 
Seventh,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933;  and 
the  Eighth,  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1938.  April  14  is 
celebrated  annually  throughout  the  Americas  as 
Pan  American  Day. 


Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  .\merican  governments. 


Administrative  Divisions 


The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  .Special  divisions  have 
been  ereated  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance, 
intellectual  and  agricultural  coojjeration,  juridical 
matters,  and  travel,  all  of  which  maintain  close 
relations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies  in 
the  countries  members  of  the  Union.  Particular 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  closer 
intellectual  and  cultural  relations  among  the 
nations  of  the  American  Continent.  The  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Library  contains  100,000  volumes 
and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  published  monthly  in  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  institution. 


Pan  American  Conferences 


The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  per¬ 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 


Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  Americtm  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
relations.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
propiortional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  .Assistant 
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PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  ADDRESSING  THE  GOVERNING  BOARD  OF  THE  PAN 
AMERICAN  UNION,  APRIL  14,  1939 

Seated  at  the  table  are  the  following  members  of  the  Board:  At  the  left  of  the  picture,  beginning^next  to 
President  Roosevelt,  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  and  Chairman  of  the  Board;  Manuel  de  Freyre  y 
Santander,  Ambassador  of  Peru;  Col6n  Eloy  Alfaro,  Ambassador  of  Ecuador;  Miguel  L6pez  Pumarejo, 
Ambassador  of  Colombia;  Carlos  Martins  Pereira  e  Souza,  Ambassador  of  Brazil;  H&tor  David  Castro, 
Minister  of  El  Salvador;  Ricardo  Castro  Beeche,  Minister  of  Costa  Rica;  Augusto  S.  Boyd,  Minister  of 
Panama;  Le6n  de  Bayle,  Minister  of  Nicaragua;  Luis  Quintanilla,  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Mexico;  and 
Juli&n  R.  CAceres,  Charg6  d’Affaires  of  Honduras;  at  the  right  are:  Jos6  Richling,  Minister  of  Uruguay 
and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board;  Felipw  A.  Espil,  Ambassador  of  Argentina;  Pedro  Martinez  Fraga, 
Ambassador  of  Cuba;  Didgenes  Escalante,  Ambassador  of  Venezuela;  Adrian  Recinos,  Minister  of 
Guatemala;  Andrds  Pastoriza,  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic;  Luis  Fernando  Guachalla,  Minister 
of  Bolivia;  Elie  Lescot,  Minister  of  Haiti;  Jos6  Fdlix  Estigarribia,  Minister  of  Paraguay;  and  Guillermo 
Gazitua,  Chargd  d’Affaires  of  Chile.  At  the  end  of  the  table  nearest  the  observer  are  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  Pedro  de  Alba,  Assistant  Director  and  Secretary  of  the  Governing 

Board. 
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Pan  American  Day 
at  the  Pan  American  Union 


The  “forty-ninth  birthday  of  the  Pan 
American  Union’’,  to  use  the  phrase  of 
President  Roosevelt,  was  celebrated  by 
that  institution  on  April  14,  1939.  at  two 
ceremonies. 

In  the  forenoon  the  members  of  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board,  composed  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  and  rejire- 
sentatives  of  all  the  other  American 
republics,  gathered  in  special  session 
around  their  conference  table  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Americas  to  hear  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  w'ho  had  been  invited  to  address  them 
on  that  occasion.  For  the  third  time  during 
his  administration  the  President  came  to 
the  Union  on  Pan  American  Day  to  deliver 
a  message  that,  thanks  to  radio,  was  carried 
simultaneously  to  the  governments  and 
jjeople  of  all  the  Americas  by  long  and 
short  wave. 

President  Roosevelt  spoke  as  follows: 

The  American  family  of  nations  pays  honor  to¬ 
day  to  the  oldest  and  most  successful  association 
of  sovereign  governments  which  exists  in  the  world. 


Few  of  us  realize  that  the  Pan  American  organi¬ 
zation  as  we  know  it  has  now  attained  a  longer 
history  and  a  greater  catalogue  of  achievements 
than  any  similar  group  known  to  modern  history. 
Justly  we  can  be  proud  of  it.  With  even  more 
right  we  can  look  to  it  as  a  symbol  of  great  hope 
at  a  time  when  much  of  the  world  finds  hope  dim 
and  difficult.  Never  was  it  more  fitting  to  salute 
Pan  American  Day  than  in  the  stormy  present. 

For  upwards  of  half  a  century  the  Republics 
the  Western  World  have  been  working  together 
to  promote  their  common  civilization  under  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  jjeate.  That  venture,  launched  so  hop)e- 
fully  fifty  years  ago,  has  succeeded;  the  American 
family  is  today  a  great  cooperative  group  facing 
a  troubled  world  in  serenity  and  calm. 

This  success  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  some¬ 
times  attributed  to  good  fortune.  I  do  not  share 
that  view.  There  are  not  wanting  here  all  of  the 
usual  rivalries,  all  of  the  normal  human  desires 
for  jK)wer  and  expansion,  all  of  the  commercial 
problems.  The  Americas  are  sufficiendy  rich  to 
have  been  themselves  the  object  of  desire  on  the 
part  of  overseas  governments;  our  traditions  in 
history  are  as  deeply  rooted  in  the  Old  World  as 
are  those  of  Europje. 

It  was  not  accident  that  prevented  South 
■America,  and  our  own  West,  from  sharing  the  fate 
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of  other  great  areas  of  the  world  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  We  have  here  diversities  of  race,  of 
language,  of  custom,  of  natural  resources,  and  of 
intellectual  forces  at  least  as  great  as  those  which 
prevailed  in  Europe. 

What  was  it  that  has  protected  us  from  the 
tragic  involvements  which  cU-e  today  making  the 
Old  World  a  new  cockpit  of  old  struggles?  The 
answer  is  easily  found.  A  new,  and  powerful 
ideal — that  of  the  community  of  nations — sprang 
up  at  the  same  time  that  the  Americas  became 
free  and  independent.  It  was  nurtured  by  states¬ 
men,  thinkers  and  plain  jjeople  for  decades. 
Gradually  it  brought  together  the  Pan  American 
group  of  governments;  today  it  has  fused  the 
thinking  of  the  peoples,  and  the  desires  of  their 
responsible  representatives  toward  a  common 
objective. 

The  result  of  this  thinking  has  been  to  shape  a 
typically  American  institution.  This  is  the  Pan 
.American  group,  which  works  in  open  conference, 
by  open  agreement.  We  hold  our  conferences 
not  as  a  result  of  wars,  but  as  the  result  of  our  will 
to  {leace. 

Elsewhere  in  the  world,  to  hold  conferences  such 
as  ours,  which  meet  every  five  years,  it  is  necessary 
to  fight  a  major  war,  until  exhaustion  or  defeat 
at  length  bring^s  governments  together  to  recon¬ 
struct  their  shattered  fabrics. 

Greeting  a  conference  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1936, 

I  took  occasion  to  say: 

“The  madness  of  a  great  war  in  another  part 
of  the  world  would  affect  us  and  threaten  our 
good  in  a  hundred  ways.  And  the  economic 
collapse  of  any  nation  or  nations  must  of 
necessity  harm  our  own  prosperity.  Can  we, 
the  republics  of  the  New  World,  help  the  Old 
World  to  avert  the  catastrophe  which  im¬ 
pends?  Yes,  I  am  confident  that  we  can.” 

I  still  have  that  confidence.  There  is  no  fatality 
which  forces  the  Old  World  towards  new  catas¬ 
trophe.  Men  are  not  prisoners  of  fate,  but  only 
prisoners  of  their  own  minds.  They  have  within 
themselves  the  power  to  become  free  at  any 
moment. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  the  head  of  a  great  nation 
referred  to  his  country  as  a  “prisoner”  of  the 
Mediterranean.  A  little  later,  another  chief  of 
state,  on  learning  that  a  neighbor  country  had 
agreed  to  defend  the  indef>endence  of  another 
neighbor,  characterized  that  agreement  as  a 
“threat,”  and  an  “encirclement.”  Yet  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  encircling,  or  threatening,  or  im¬ 
prisoning  any  peaceful  nation  by  other  peaceful 


nations.  We  have  reason  to  know  this  in  our  own 
experience. 

For  instance,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the 
neighboring  Dominion  of  Canada  last  summer,  I 
stated  that  the  United  States  would  join  in  defend¬ 
ing  Canada  were  she  ever  attacked  from  overseas. 
Again  at  Lima,  in  December,  the  twenty-one 
American  nations  joined  in  a  declaration  that  they 
would  coordinate  their  common  efforts  to  defend 
the  integrity  of  their  institutions  from  any  attack 
direct  or  indirect. 

At  Buenos  Aires,  in  1936,  all  of  us  agreed  that  in 
the  event  of  any  war  or  threat  of  war  on  this 
continent  we  would  consult  together  to  remove 
or  obviate  that  threat.  Yet  in  no  case  did  any 
American  nation  regard  any  of  these  understand¬ 
ings  as  making  any  one  of  them  a  “prisoner,”  or 
as  “encircling”  any  American  country,  or  as  a 
threat  of  any  sort  or  kind. 

Measures  of  this  kind  taken  in  this  hemisphere 
are  taken  as  guarantees,  not  of  war  but  of  peace, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  no  nation  on  this  hemi¬ 
sphere  has  any  will  to  aggression,  or  any  desire  to 
establish  dominance  or  mastery.  Elqually,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  interdependent,  and  because  we  know 
it,  no  American  nation  seeks  to  deny  any  neighbor 
access  to  the  economic  and  other  resources  which 
it  must  have  to  live  in  prosperity. 

In  these  circumstances  dreams  of  conquest  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  as  ridiculous  as  they  are  criminal. 
Pledges  designed  to  prevent  aggression,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  open  doors  of  trade  and  intercourse, 
and  bound  together  by  common  will  to  coop>erate 
p>eaccfully,  make  warfare  between  us  as  outworn 
and  useless  as  the  weapons  of  the  Stone  Age.  We 
may  proudly  boast  that  we  have  begun  to  realize 
in  Pan  American  relations  what  civilization  in  in¬ 
tercourse  between  countries  really  means. 

If  that  process  can  be  successful  here,  is  it  too 
much  to  hof)e  that  a  similar  intellectual  and  spirit¬ 
ual  process  may  succeed  elsewhere?  Do  we  really 
have  to  assume  that  nations  can  find  no  better 
methods  of  realizing  their  destinies  than  those 
which  were  used  by  the  Huns  and  Yandals  fifteen 
hundred  years  ago? 

The  American  peace  which  we  celebrate  today 
has  no  quality  of  weakness  in  it.  VV'e  are  prepared 
to  maintain  it,  and  to  defend  it  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent  of  our  strength,  matching  force  to  force  if  any 
attempt  is  ms^e  to  subvert  our  institutions,  or  to 
impair  the  indefiendence  of  any  one  of  our  group. 

Should  the  method  of  attack  be  that  of  economic 
pressure,  I  pledge  that  my  own  country  will  also 
give  economic  support,  so  that  no  .\merican  nation 
need  surrender  any  fraction  of  its  sovereign  free- 
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dom  to  maintain  its  economic  welfare.  This  is  the 
spirit  and  Intent  of  the  Declaration  of  Lima:  the 
solidarity  of  the  continent. 

The  American  family  of  nations  may  also  right¬ 
fully  claim,  now,  to  speak  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  have  an  interest,  wider  than  that  of  the  mere 
defense  of  our  sea-ringed  continent.  We  know 
now  that  the  development  of  the  next  generation 
will  so  narrow  the  oceans  separating  us  from  the 
Old  World,  that  our  customs  and  our  actions  are 
necessarily  involved  with  hers. 

Beyond  question,  within  a  scant  few  years  air 
fleets  will  cross  the  ocean  as  easily  as  today  they 
cross  the  closed  European  seas.  Economic  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  world  becomes  increasingly  a  unit; 
no  interruption  of  it  anywhere  can  fail,  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  to  disrupt  economic  life  everywhere. 

The  past  generation  in  Pan  American  matters 
was  concerned  with  constructing  the  principles 
and  the  mechanisms  through  which  this  hemis¬ 
phere  would  work  together.  But  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  will  be  concerned  with  the  methods  by  which 
the  New  World  can  live  together  with  the  Old. 

The  issue  is  really  whether  our  civilization  is  to 
be  dragged  into  the  tragic  vortex  of  unending 
militarism  punctuated  by  periodic  wars,  or 
whether  we  shall  be  able  to  maintain  the  ideal  of 
peace,  individuality  and  civilization  as  the  fabric 
of  our  lives.  We  have  the  right  to  say  that  there 
shall  not^e  an  organization  of  world  affairs  which 
permits  us  no  choice  but  to  turn  our  countries  into 
barracks,  unless  we  are  to  be  vassals  of  some  con¬ 
quering  empire. 

The  truest  defense  of  the  p>eace  of  our  hemisphere 
must  always  lie  in  the  hope  that  our  sister  nations 
beyond  the  seas  will  break  the  bonds  of  the  ideas 
which  constrain  them  toward  perpetual  warfare. 
By  example  we  can  at  least  show  them  the  possi¬ 
bility.  We,  too,  have  a  stake  in  world  affairs. 

Our  will  to  peace  can  be  as  powerful  as  our  will 
to  mutual  defense;  it  can  command  greater  loyal¬ 
ty,  devotion  and  discipline  than  that  enlisted  else¬ 
where  for  temporary  conquest  or  equally  futile 
glory.  It  will  have  its  voice  in  determining  the 
order  of  world  affairs. 

This  is  the  living  message  which  the  New  World 
can  send  to  the  Old.  It  can  be  light  op>ening  on 
dark  waters.  It  shows  the  path  of  peace. 

In  the  evening  a  concert  of  music  from 
.'\merican  countries  was  given  at  the  Union. 
The  United  States  Navy  Band  Orchestra, 
Lieut.  Charles  Renter  conducting,  was  as¬ 
sisted  by  Bernardo  Segall,  Brazilian  pian¬ 
ist,  who  was  enthusiastically  received  here 


as  in  New  York,  and  Natalia  Garland  de 
Cook,  Peruvian  soprano,  who  had  come 
from  Lima  especially  for  the  occasion. 
During  the  intermission  the  Hon.  Cordell 
Hull,  Secretary’  of  State  of  the  United 
States  and  Chairman  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  made 
the  following  brief  remarks  which,  like  the 
concert,  were  broadcast  throughout  the 
continent: 

The  day  we  are  celebrating  is  an  appropriate 
time  for  all  of  us  to  pay  tribute  to  some  of  the  ideas 
and  ideals  which  have  entered  deeply  into  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  the  .■\merican  peoples. 
Pan  American  Day  in  the  world  as  it  is  now  con¬ 
stituted  stands  for  an  affirmation  by  half  the  world 
that  it  will  not  accept  an  international  order  based 
on  force-f>olitics,  or  the  abrogation  of  underlying 
principles  of  justice,  tolerance,  and  law. 

The  Pan  American  structure  is  a  standing  pledge 
that  international  relationships  in  the  New  World 
do  not  rest  on  preponderance  of  arms  or  balance 
of  power.  We  have  weighed  those  possibilities 
and  have  discarded  them,  seeking  bases  of  greater 
strength,  and  more  lasting  values.  The  indep)end- 
ent  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  have  more 
than  once  been  the  object  of  direct  and  indirect 
aggression  from  beyond  the  continent.  In  every 
contest  since  the  era  of  liberation,  they  have  driven 
the  attacking  forces  from  our  shores;  and  the  Pan 
American  will  is  that  similar  forces  shall  never 
re-enter. 

Pan  .Americanism  has  thoroughly  established 
itself  and  has  become  a  method  of  life  among  its 
constituent  nations.  Today  wc  are  called  upon  to 
determine  whether  its  conception  of  jjeaceful  ad¬ 
justment  can  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  a  world 
outside,  some  parts  of  which  boldly  insist  that 
there  can  be  no  valid  relations  save  those  based 
on  force.  Involved  in  this  is  the  question  whether 
ou  relationships  with  certain  parts  of  the  world 
can  be  maintained  upon  the  ethical  and  equitable 
conceptions  which  we  have  adopted  for  ourselves. 

I  think  that  developments  in  inter-.American 
relations  during  recent  years  indicate  the  answer. 
The  American  Republics  have  in  clear  and  unmis¬ 
takable  terms  expressed  their  determination  to 
assure  jjeace  on  this  continent  and  to  defend  and 
maintain  the  independence  and  institutions  of  onr 
peoples  against  any  menace.  None  can  say  that 
we  offer  to  the  world  an  example  of  international 
adjustment  maintained  by  reason  because  we 
have  not  at  our  command  the  more  brutal  weap- 
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ons;  nor  can  any  harbor  the  illusion  that  our  insist¬ 
ence  upon  international  justice  is  an  appeal  which 
springs  from  weakness.  The  devotion  of  this 
hemisphere  is  to  an  organization  grounded  on 
juridical  equality  of  all  nations,  on  respect  for  the 
sovereignty  of  each,  and  on  understanding  so 
complete  that  every  question  can  be  dealt  with  by 
reason  and  peaceful  discus.sion.  This  is  the  free 
choice  of  all  of  us;  a  true  choice,  since  other  alter¬ 
natives  are  open. 

This  choice  in  international  relations  gives  the 
Western  Hemisphere  something  definite  and  dis¬ 
tinct  to  say  to  the  world,  peculiarly  at  this  time  of 
stress. 

More  than  a  century  ago  the  idea  was  born  on 
this  hemisphere  of  a  community  of  nations.  This 
has  been  the  consistent  Pan  American  ideal.  As 
in  the  pursuit  of  every  ideal  there  have  been  lapses 
and  mistakes;  but  the  strength  of  the  conception 
has  invariably  reasserted  itself.  .As  between  us, 
neighbor  nations,  it  has  proved  stronger  than  the 
weight  of  arms.  Under  its  guidance  the  Pan 
.American  family  has  slowly  but  surely  forged  the 
principles  of  its  own  entity  and  being.  Through 
many  conferences  anc’  through  years  of  day-to-day 
effort  they  at  length  took  concrete  form  at  Monte¬ 
video,  at  Buenos  .Aires,  and  at  Lima. 


Today  that  same  group,  with  equal  confidence, 
faces  a  disturbed  world.  In  the  past  year  they 
formulated  their  attitude  in  two  historic  instru¬ 
ments.  One,  the  Declaration  of  Lima,  sets  forth 
the  unchangeable  purpose  of  the  New  World  to 
guarantee  and  maintain  the  security  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  and  the  institutions  of  its  free  peoples. 
The  other,  the  Declaration  of  American  Principles, 
offers  to  all  nations  an  invitation  to  join  in  cooptera- 
tive  effort,  whereby  the  advantages  of  world  order 
under  principles  of  justice  and  free  opportunity 
may  be  made  available  to  all,  leaving  no  reason 
for  war.  The  principle  of  these  instruments  is  not 
that  of  a  closed  alliance.  Rather  it  is  an  offer  of 
peaceful  coopteration  to  each  and  all. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  celebration  of  this  day  should 
be  marked,  not  by  demonstrations  of  armed  men 
but  by  the  closer,  more  intimate  and  more  signifi¬ 
cant  manifestations  of  the  culture  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere;  the  common  understanding  of  the  real 
values  of  civilization,  and  of  an  appreciation  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  spirit  and  mind.  These, 
rather  than  the  development  of  the  longest  range 
cannon  or  the  most  destructive  bomb,  represent 
the  aim  of  Pan  American  culture;  their  flowering 
is  the  goal  of  Pan  .American  organization  and 
desire. 


Elements  of  the  Theater 
in  Colombian  Folkways 

DANIEL  SAMPER  ORTEGA 


Few  are  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
that  have  preserved  to  this  day,  as  in 
Colombia,  the  ancient  customs  brought 
by  the  Spaniards  to  the  New  World  early 
in  the  XVIth  century,  chiefly  from  the 
Basque  Provinces  and  Andalusia. 

The  Basque  settlers  chose  the  region 
that  today  bears  the  name  of  Antioquia. 
These  rugged  mountains,  rich  in  gold  and 
recalcitrant  to  farming,  appealed  especially 
to  the  natives  of  the  Cantabrian  coast, 
who  have  for  centuries  wrested  a  precari¬ 
ous  livelihood  from  the  mines. 

The  Andalusians,  on  the  other  hand, 
settled  the  valleys  of  Colombia  and  the 
great  plain  on  which  lies  Bogota,  where 
life  was  agreeable  to  the  temperament  of 
these  easy-going  people.  They  adapted 
themselves  without  difficulty  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  a  land  very  similar  to  that  from 
which  they  had  come. 

If  we  can  give  credence  to  Francisco  de 
P.  Rendon,  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
well  known  novelists  of  .\ntioquia,  there 
still  survives  among  the  customs  brought 
by  the  Basques  to  the  .^ntioquian  moun¬ 
tains  that  of  chanting  dirges  duringa  wake. 
The  friends  and  neighlxirs  of  the  deceased 
congregate  at  the  house  where  he  lies,  and 
resting  on  the  pack-saddles  and  other  gear 
or  squatting  in  corners,  find  places  as  best 
they  can  in  the  tight  quarters  of  the 
humble  home.  The  oldest  woman  present 
then  leads  them  in  telling  the  “Rosary 
of  the  Go<xl  Death,”  after  which  she  starts 
singing  a  dirge,  each  verse  of  which  ends 
with  a  refrain  in  which  the  rest  of  the 


company  joins.  These  songs  are  in  the 
nature  of  supplications  for  the  eternal  rest 
of  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  or  may  refer 
to  the  vanity  of  all  things  of  this  earth. 
On  some  occasions  the  men  and  women 
sing  alternating  parts.  This  custom  is  no 
longer  to  be  found  in  the  cities,  but  only 
in  remote  country  districts,  and  as  the 
railroads  and  highways  cover  ever  greater 
portions  of  .Antioquia  year  by  year,  it  is 
fast  disappearing. 

In  the  city  of  Popayan,  the  capital  of  the 
Department  of  Cauca,  we  find  vestiges  of 
theatricality  in  religious  observances,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  Holy  Week  proces¬ 
sions.  They  resemble  very  closely  the 
famous  processions  of  Seville.  The  statues 
of  favorite  saints  are  brought  out  of  the 
churches  and  borne  through  the  streets 
on  platforms  conducted  by  pious  men,  who 
wear  long,  hooded  robes,  with  holes  pierced 
in  front  of  the  eyes.  The  right  to  accom¬ 
pany  these  images  is  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  and  is  so  greatly  prized  that 
men  have  risked  their  lives  rather  than 
forfeit  it.  Such  was  the  case  of  General 
Sarria,  who  had  fled  to  the  mountains  near 
Popayan  to  escape  a  death  sentence  but, 
disguised  in  his  Nazarene  robe,  claimed 
his  post  in  the  Good  Friday  procession,  at 
the  risk  of  being  discovered  and  shot. 

In  the  same  city,  miracle  plays  are  still 
held  in  front  of  the  most  important  church 
on  Epiphany.  The  players  in  the  sacred 
drama  arc  chosen  in  advance  so  that  they 
may  rehearse,  and  on  the  day  of  the  cele¬ 
bration  arc  attended  with  great  pomp  by  a 
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splendid  mounted  escort  to  the  church, 
where  they  enact  for  the  crowds  a  play 
showing  the  adoration  of  the  Magi  and 
shepherds  at  the  birth  of  the  infant  Jesus, 
and  the  cruelty  of  Herod  in  ordering  the 
slaughter  of  the  innocents.  As  far  as  I 
know,  the  miracle  play  has  not  survived 
in  so  classical  a  form  in  any  other  city 
of  America  or  Spain. 

In  the  mountain  regions  there  could  be 
seen  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  past  century 
the  custom  of  fashioning  in  the  form  of 
Judas,  the  traitorous  apostle,  a  dummy 
loaded  with  gunpowder.'  On  the  Satur¬ 
day  before  Easter  Sunday,  after  mass,  this 
dummy  was  hanged  from  the  top  of  the 
church  tower,  and  slowly  lowered  in  a 
shower  of  sparks,  amid  the  applause  of  the 
multitude  gathered  below,  who  thus  ap- 
pieased  their  Christian  wrath  against  the 
man  who  betrayed  Jesus  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  , 

The  writer  was  born  in  time  to  witness 
another  interesting  use  of  the  theater  to 
express  religious  sentiment.  It  was  the 
custom  in  Bogota,  the  capital  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  to  set  up  in  each  dwelling  a  nativity 
scene  at  Christmas  time.^  \  small  stage 
was  built  with  brush  and  moss  from  the 
woods,  sand  to  represent  the  desert  and 
pieces  of  glass  for  rivers  and  lakes;  in  the 
center  was  erected  a  stable  in  which  rested 
the  tiny  figures  of  the  infant  Jesus,  Mary 
and  Joseph,  accompanied  by  an  ox  and  a 
mule.  Often  the  group  w'as  supplemented 
by  miscellaneous  toys  belonging  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  household,  which  resulted  in 
the  most  extraordinary  combinations  and 
anachronisms:  railroads  crossing  the  desert 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era;  figures 
of  the  three  Magi  mounted  on  horses  not 
so  high  as  the  stuffed  birds  placed  near 

1  This  custom  is  common  in  Mexico,  where  the  dum¬ 
mies  are  semttimes  made  in  the  likeness  oj  political 
figures.  It  also  exists  in  ether  countries. — Editor. 

*  This  custom  also  persists  in  many  countries,  al¬ 
though  not  with  the  uniiasality  mentioned  by  the 
author. — Editor. 


them;  ducks  larger  than  horses  and  New 
York  skyscrapers  smaller  than  the  dolls 
dressed  as  shepherds. 

The  Espina  family  achieved  renown 
with  its  Nativity  scene,  in  which  the  figu¬ 
rines  moved  as  they  do  in  marionette 
shows,  and  represented  episodes  in  which 
religious  allusions  were  unconcernedly 
mixed  with  references  to  political  events  of 
the  day  and  to  prominent  citizens  of  the 
locality.  These  shows  invariably  ended 
with  the  appearance  of  the  devil,  who  car¬ 
ried  off  with  him  all  the  nuns  and  monks, 
to  the  great  amusement  of  the  spectators. 

In  the  mountain  districts  it  is  also  custom¬ 
ary  to  erect  in  the  central  square  of  each 
town  on  Corpus  Chtisti  day  a  scene  repre¬ 
senting  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Two  half- 
clad  children  take  the  parts  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  and  the  scene  is  rounded  out  by  the 
animals  of  the  neighborhood,  tied  to  stakes 
near  the  greenery  planted  in  the  square  on 
the  previous  night. 

The  use  of  the  family  theater  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  birthday,  of  the  head  of  the  house 
achieved  great  popularity  in  Colot^ia. 
The  rehearsals  for  the  play  served  as  an 
excuse  for  lively  social  gatherings,  which 
generally  ended  with  a  supper  and  dance. 

On  the  day  of  the  show,  a  stage  was  erected 
in  the  largest  patio  of  the  house;  on  it  the 
actors  risked  life  and  limb,  since  it  was 
composed  of  tables  and  boxes  of  the  most 
varied  sizes  and  shapes.  Sheets  on  which 
doors  and  windows  had  been  roughly 
sketched  were  used  in  lieu  of  scenery. 
Since  the  audience  was  usually  enormous, 
because  everyone  knows  every  one  else  in 
small  places,  the  patio  was  covered  with  f 
large  awnings  supplied  for  the  occasion  by 
the  troops  quartered  in  the  town.  The 
guests  brought  their  own  seats;  besides  the  I 
entire  family,  the  servants  came,  and  since  I 
it  was  customary  to  have  as  many  as  six  or  I 
even  ten  in  each  home,  there  was  a  large  | 
crowd.  I 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  regular 
theater  in  Colombia,  as  a  public  spectacle, 
had  its  beginning  at  Bogota  in  the  plays 
given  by  one  of  these  family  theater  groups 
in  the  home  of  Don  Lorenzo  Maria  Lleras. 
Although  there  are  accounts  of  public  per¬ 
formances  in  colonial  days  and  in  early 


years  of  the  republic,  these  were  entirely 
sporadic  and  occasional  in  character. 
This  new  phase  of  the  theater  in  Colombia 
cannot  be  described  here  for  lack  of  space 
but  may  be  treated  in  another  article. 

{Translated  by  Clarabel  H.  Wait,  Division  of  Intel¬ 
lectual  Cooperation,  Pan  American  Union.) 


The  Feminist  Movement  in  Haiti 

MADELEINE  G.  SYLVAIN 
President,  Women's  League  for  Social  Action,  Haiti 


The  feminist  movement  is  a  recent  de¬ 
velopment  in  Haiti,  a  country  of  Latin 
tradition,  where  the  status  of  women  is 
still  governed  by  the  Napoleonic  Code. 
Haitian  women  enjoy  no  political  rights; 
after  they  are  married,  they  lose  their 
nationality,  their  name,  and  the  right  to 
dispose  freely  of  their  persons  and  prop¬ 
erty.  However,  since  custom  corrects  to  a 
certain  extent  the  strictness  of  the  law, 
Haitian  women  play  an  important  domes¬ 
tic  and  economic  role  and,  content  with 
“ruling  the  rulers”,  were  long  satisfied 
with  their  lot. 

Nevertheless,  about  1915  the  new  in¬ 
fluences  of  greater  social  consciousness, 
more  education,  and  economic  emancipa¬ 
tion  began  to  be  perceptible,  like  echoes  of 
the  rights  demanded  in  this  age.  As  Hai¬ 
tian  women  became  better  educated,  they 
realized  the  new  role  that  women  were 
playing  in  the  world,  claimed  their  share 
of  responsibility,  and  demonstrated  greater 
understanding  of  their  duties  to  the  nation 
and  to  society.  They  demanded  admit¬ 
tance  to  the  university,  interested  them¬ 
selves  in  social  work  as  well  as  sports,  in¬ 
vaded  business  offices.  In  spite  of  all  that. 


they  did  not  yet  consider  fighting  for  their 
rights.  In  1931,  a  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Hudicourt,  granting  votes  to 
women,  was  received  with  indifference  by 
both  men  and  women. 

The  feminist  movement  however,  began 
to  permeate  every-day  life,  and  was  not 
slow  in  asserting  itself.  The  Women’s 
League  for  Social  Action  (La  Ligue  Femi¬ 
nine  d’Action  Sociale),  founded  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1934,  gave  it  expression  by  uniting 
Haitian  women  for  the  first  time  in  a  com¬ 
mon  movement  for  improving  their  status. 

The  founders  of  the  League  believed 
that  feminism  should  be  more  than  a 
movement  for  political  emancipation — it 
should  be  a  movement  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  society.  It  was  the  latter  kind  of 
feminism  they  introduced .  They  wanted  to 
bring  together  everyone  interested  in  the 
subject,  to  help  find  solutions  for  problems  of 
private  charity,  health,  and  the  protection 
of  women  and  children  and,  in  order  to 
reach  that  goal,  raise  the  moral,  physical, 
and  intellectual  level  of  women  in  all 
classes  of  society.  This  is  the  foremost 
aim  of  the  association:  the  social  and  in¬ 
tellectual  development  of  women. 


PORT-AU-PRINCE 

The  capital  of  Haiti  is  the  seat  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Women's  League  for  Social  Action. 
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7  he  League  has  from  the  first  tried  to 
overcome  indifference,  to  spread  its  ideas, 
to  combat  prejudice  against  feminism. 
Before  the  League  was  established,  fem¬ 
inism  was  considered  in  Haiti,  by  those 
who  gave  little  thought  to  it,  as  a  some¬ 
what  revolutionary  movement,  like  Bol¬ 
shevism  and  Communism.  The  League 
has  made  feminism  a  living  reality. 
Friends  or  foes,  all  who  read,  all  who 
think,  are  now  interested  in  the  question 
and  discuss  it.  Indifference  has  been 
overcome,  the  first  and  most  difficult 
obstacle  has  been  surmounted.  The  case 
is  now  before  the  jury  of  public  opinion. 

The  League  is  directed  by  an  executive 
committee  of  10  members,  assisted  by  com¬ 
mittees  on  social  action,  on  legislation,  on 
international  cooperation,  and  on  peace. 
The  President  of  Haiti  has  consented  to  be 
honorary  president  of  the  association. 

There  are  four  branches  (in  Port-de- 
Paix,  Saint-Marc,  Cayes,  and  Jacmel) 
functioning  under  the  same  constitution 
that  governs  the  Central  Committee,  with 
which  they  work  in  close  collaboration, 
while  remaining  independent  in  matters 
concerning  their  programs  for  immediate 
action  and  giving  their  first  attention  to 
meeting  local  needs.  The  branches  in 
Port-de-Paix,  Saint-Marc  and  Cayes  de¬ 
cided  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Central 
Committee  and  establish  evening  classes 
for  working  women,  but  in  Jacmel  the 
branch  created  a  public  welfare  center: 
the  Obole  du  Pauvre,  a  shelter  for  the 
needy  of  both  sexes.  In  Port-de-Paix  the 
establishment  of  a  milk  station  for  babies  is 
being  planned.  In  Cayes,  the  social  wel¬ 
fare  committee  has  a  home  nursing  service, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  child 
care  is  under  consideration. 

The  association  is  extending  its  influence 
through  representatives  in  other  important 
tow’ns. 

The  activities  of  the  League  have  been 


preeminently  educational — the  establish¬ 
ment  of  evening  classes  for  working  women 
in  many  thickly  populated  districts.  While 
teaching  its  pupils  to  read,  the  League 
gives  elementary  instruction  in  health, 
child  care,  civics,  and  ethics.  Practical 
courses  in  domestic  science  will  be  added 
as  soon  as  finances  permit.  From  time  to 
time  educational  motion  pictures  are 
shown. 

Through  the  League’s  desire  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  its  courses  to  w’hole  districts, 
new  associations  have  recently  been  or¬ 
ganized.  They  are  open  to  all  women  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  their  purpose  is  to 
develop  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  initia¬ 
tive  among  these  working  women,  supply 
wholesome  entertainment,  and  help  the 
women  attain  a  broader  intellectual, 
social,  and  economic  outlook.  These  asso¬ 
ciations,  designed  to  do  aw'ay  with  barriers 
between  classes  and  spread  the  League’s 
ideas,  are  still  in  the  process  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  many  interesting  projects  being  under 
discussion,  such  as  the  establishment  of 
savings  banks,  cooperatives,  and  employ¬ 
ment  offices.  With  the  aid  of  League 
members,  living  conditions  have  been  im¬ 
proved  and  informal  parties  arranged. 
The  management  of  these  evening  meet¬ 
ings  is  vested  in  the  committee  on  social 
action,  w'hich  is  also  in  charge  of  social 
studies  and  of  visits  to  thickly  populated 
neighborhoods  and  to  public  and  private 
welfare  institutions. 

Haitian  women  have  always  taken  an 
interest  in  good  works,  but  they  had  never 
before  had  a  general  outlook  to  serve  as 
background  for  the  solution  of  social  prob¬ 
lems.  They  have  been  busy  with  welfare 
work,  and  have  not  thought  of  preventive 
measures.  They  have  never  attacked  the 
sources  of  trouble,  the  chief  factors  leading 
to  degeneration:  alcoholism,  irregular 
unions,  etc.  The  League,  however,  has 
tried  to  transcend  isolated  activities  and 
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consider  the  social  problem  as  a  whole.  It 
l)egan  by  visiting  and  making  known 
existing  institutions,  and  has  indicated, 
here  and  there,  gaps  to  be  filled  and  coor¬ 
dination  to  be  effected.  Its  efforts  have 
often  been  crowned  with  success,  thanks 
either  to  private  or  public  initiative  or  to 
its  own  participation  in  starting  new  ac¬ 
tivities.  Thus  the  League  has  approved  or 
cooperated  in  the  founding  of  such  social 
welfare  and  preventive  organizations  as  the 
Child  Care  Society  and  the  Obole  du  Pauvre. 

To  carry  out  its  educational  work,  the 
League  has  organized  lecture  courses  on 
education,  social  work,  history,  and  other 
subjects.  Two  libraries  have  been  opened 
for  members,  in  Port-au-Prince  and  Port- 
de-Paix. 

From  its  founding,  the  League  has  been 
active  in  demanding  important  changes  in 
education  for  women:  the  introduction  of 
home  economics  courses  in  all  schools  for 
girls  to  make  their  education  more  prac¬ 
tical,  a  well-rounded  physical  education 
program,  and  the  organization  of  second¬ 
ary  instruction  for  girls.  (In  Haiti  the 


government  gives  girls  only  a  grammar 
school  education.)  The  League  has  been 
gratified  to  witness  the  success  of  the  first 
two  points  in  its  program;  the  new  educa¬ 
tion  law  of  February  1938  made  physical 
education  compulsory  in  both  boys’  and 
girls’  schools,  and  home  economics  courses 
were  added  to  the  primary  school  curric¬ 
ulum  last  October.  Although  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  not  yet  established  a  lycee  (high 
school)  for  girls,  many  private  schools 
have  admitted  them  to  secondary  courses, 
thus  enabling  them  to  continue  their 
studies  and  facilitating  their  admittance 
to  the  university. 

The  League  has  also  planned  to  protect 
women  in  another  field,  that  of  law. 
Realizing  that  the  League  cannot  wield 
any  influence  in  social  matters  if  women 
themselves  cannot,  to  some  extent,  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  passing  of  laws  on  health, 
social  welfare,  and  the  status  of  women,  it 
formed  on  January  7,  1935,  a  legislative 
committee  to  examine  bills  pertaining  to 
women  and  children  and  to  urge  changes  in 
the  legal  status  of  women. 


women. 


On  March  3,  1936,  Senator  St.-Aude 
introduced  a  law  dealing  with  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  wages  of  married  women.  (In 
Haiti  the  husband,  as  administrator  of  all 
the  property  of  the  marriage  partnership, 
still  has  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  wife’s 
wages  without  her  authorization.)  This 
law  was  reported  upon  favorably  by  the 
committee  charged  with  examining  it,  but 
was  not  voted  upon  by  the  National 
Assembly.  Undiscouraged,  and  realizing 
that  a  legislative  campaign  started  in  1 936 
is  unlikely  to  succeed  in  so  short  a  time, 
the  committee  is  continuing  its  work  and 
preparing  a  general  bill  amending  the 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Code  concerning 
the  status  of  women. 

To  spread  the  League’s  ideas  and  keep 
in  contact  with  the  members  living  in  the 
provinces,  an  organ  of  some  kind  seemed 


indispensable.  Therefore  in  1 935  a  month¬ 
ly  magazine  called  La  Voix  des  Femmes  (The 
V'oice  of  Women)  was  founded  to  serve  as 
a  bond  between  all  Haitian  women,  so 
that  they  might  become  better  acquainted 
with  each  other  and  work  together  to 
improve  their  condition. 

This  modest  publication,  founded  by 
women  and  for  women,  without  capital, 
subsidy,  or  a  single  salaried  employee,  has 
been  able  to  support  itself  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  to  continue  the  fight  for  feminism. 
The  make-up  of  the  magazine  and  the  so¬ 
cial  ideas  expressed  in  its  pages  won  for  it  a 
silver  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1937. 

The  League  does  not  limit  its  activities 
to  national  affairs;  it  tries  to  interest  its 
members  in  the  condition  of  women 
throughout  the  world  and  in  the  main 
trends  of  the  times. 


Courtesy  of  Matleleme  Sylvain 


ON  THE  WAY  TO  MARKET 


The  Haitian  Women’s  League  for  Social  Service  is  especially  interested  in  improving  the  lot  of  rural 
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Courtesy  of  Madeleine  Sylv 


THE  SQUARE,  PETIONVILLE 


Because  of  its  situation  in  the  mountains,  P^tionvillc  has  a  delightful  climate  and  is  popular  as  a  resort  in 

warm  weather. 


Pan  American  Day  has  been  celebrated 
for  three  years  in  Haiti,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  League. 

At  the  request  of  the  Women’s  Inter¬ 
national  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom, 
a  p)eace  section  has  been  established  within 
the  Haitian  League  for  Social  Action  to 
cooperate  closely  with  the  former  and  pro¬ 
mote  peace  and  good  will  nationally  as 
well  as  internationally.  This  section  was 
recently  visited  by  Miss  Heloise  Brainerd, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Committee  for 
the  Americas  for  the  Women’s  Interna¬ 
tional  League. 

Radio  programs  and  newspapers  keep 
Haitian  women  in  touch  with  their  sisters 
in  other  lands,  especially  with  those  of 
the  American  continent. 

The  members  of  the  League  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  its  branches  hold  a  biennial 


congress,  where  a  report  on  the  work  ac¬ 
complished  during  the  preceding  two  years 
is  presented  and  the  program  for  the  future 
discussed.  At  the  congress  held  last  Octo¬ 
ber  it  was  decided  that  in  order  to  intensify 
its  activities,  the  League  would  increase 
the  number  of  its  study  groups  and  add  to 
them  specialists  and  public-spirited  persons 
interested  in  the  subjects  under  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  informative  meetings  and  visits 
to  institutions  and  other  centers  of  social 
work  would  be  continued. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  concrete 
matters  for  which  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  find  practical  and  prompt  solu¬ 
tions  through  the  work  of  the  League’s 
sections: 

Recreation:  Survey  as  to  the  use  of  leisure 
time  in  Haiti,  especially  by  young  people. 
Leisure  time  occupations  (Boy  Scouts, 


Courteny  of  Msdeleine  Sylvaln 

SPORTS  AT  A  RURAL  SCHOOL 

Through  the  activities  of  the  Women’s  League  for  Social  Action,  sp>orts  have  been  made 
compulsory  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys. 


physical  culture,  clubs,  libraries,  vacation 
camps). 

Social  service:  Enlistment,  organization, 
and  direction  of  public-spirited  citizens. 
Public  welfare  work  in  Haiti.  Considera¬ 
tion  of  a  plan  to  coordinate  private  and 
public  welfare  work.  Neglected  children; 
child  labor. 

Legislation:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil 
Code  in  its  provisions  relating  to  the  status 
of  women.  Social  legislation  in  Haiti. 

Education:  Reorganization  of  night 

courses.  Study  of  adult  education.  Proj¬ 
ect  to  change  course  of  study  for  girls. 

Peace:  Study  of  a  plan  to  coordinate 
efforts  for  peace  looking  toward  a  women’s 
organization  for  maintaining  domestic 
peace  and  collaboration  with  pteace  groups 
in  other  countries,  especially  in  the  Antilles 
with  particular  consideration  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  emigrant  Haitian  workers. 

This  program  may  seem  ambitious,  but 
the  members  of  the  League  have  faith  in 
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the  potentialities  of  Haitian  women,  be¬ 
lieving  that  they  can  work  together  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  sustained  by  dev^otion  to 
their  ideal,  to  .solve  the  problems  nearest 
their  hearts  as  mothers  and  apostles  of  a 
broader  life. 

As  may  be  seen  from  this  brief  account, 
although  the  League  cannot  boast  of 
brilliant  achievements,  it  is  preparing  the 
soil  little  by  little,  and  its  influence  is  being 
felt  in  many  fields;  although  it  cannot  be 
the  only  source  of  social  improvements, 
it  is  certainly  one  factor  therein.  If  its 
accomplishments  are  not  as  great  as  its 
members  might  wish,  the  results  are  none 
the  less  appreciable.  The  mere  fact  that 
Haitian  women  are  making  a  united  effort 
offers  hope  for  the  future.  Feminism  is 
before  the  country,  and  now  has  supporters 
in  many  circles,  including  the  Assembly.  A 
slow  task  has  been  begun,  and  though 
progress  is  still  hardly  perceptible,  by 
persevering  the  goal  will  soon  be  reached. 


Indian  Life  in  Stamps 
of  the  Pan  American  Countries 

BEATRICE  NEWHALL 


Assistant  Editor,  Bulletin 

The  Indian  was  the  first  American.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  stamps  of 
twelve  American  nations — Bolivia,  Brazil, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru,  and  the  United 
States — the  Indian  or  some  phase  of 
Indian  life  is  depicted. 

America’s  feeling  toward  its  Indian 
heritage  has  taken  different  forms  in 
different  periods — appreciation,  disdain, 
sentimentality.  The  current  attitude  is 
one  of  respect.  Whether  the  Indian  com¬ 
poses  the  major  part  of  the  population  or 
not,  the  governments  of  America  are  trying 
to  see  that  he  is  properly  incorporated  in 
the  body  politic,  that  he  is  neither  op¬ 
pressed  nor  pampered.  The  First  Inter- 
American  Cxmference  on  Indian  Life  will 
meet  sometime  during  1940,  at  La  Paz, 
Bolivia,  to  discuss  principles,  problems, 
methods,  programs. 

Monuments,  legends,  and  customs  of  the 
pre-Columbian  cultures  are  shown  in 
stamps.  The  first  civilization  thus  shown, 
starting  from  the  north,  is  the  Pueblo, 
whose  cliff-dwellings  in  Mesa  Verde  Na¬ 
tional  Park  (southwestern  Colorado)  are 
among  the  most  imposing  early  remains  in 
the  United  States.  The  construction  of 
the  so-called  Palace,  shown  on  a  stamp  * 
of  the  National  Parks  issue  of  1934,  lasted 
200  years,  from  1073  to  1237;  the  dates 
have  been  established  by  studying  the 

•  Three  stamps — Father  Las  Casas  {Dominican  Re¬ 
public)  and  Indian  hunting  buffalo  and  Mesa  V'erde 
(United  States) — are  reproduced  through  the  courtesy  oj 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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of  the  Pan  American  Union 

growth  rings  of  the  beams  found  in  the 
ruins.  The  popular  name  Palace  is  a 
misnomer,  for  the  structure  was  really  a 
community  house,  capable  of  sheltering 
500  persons. 

The  Aztec  civilization  centered  alx)ut 
what  is  now  Mexico  City.  The  legend  of 
the  founding  of  the  city  by  the  .\ztecs  is 
perpetuated  in  the  device  of  the  Mexican 
coat  of  arms,  shown  on  many  stamps  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  40  years:  an  eagle  perched  on 
a  cactus  plant,  with  a  serpent  in  its  beak. 
The  familiar  story  is  that  the  leader  of  a 
nomadic  trilje  from  the  north  was  told  in  a 
dream  that  he  and  his  followers  should 
build  themselves  a  city  at  a  spot  to  l)e 
identified  by  the  eagle,  cactus,  and  serpent, 
and  this  they  did  on  the  site  of  the  present 
capital. 

The  broad  central  plateau  known  as  the 
Valley  of  Mexico  was  the  site  of  an  ancient 
ceremonial  city,  built  by  the  Toltecs,  the 
predecessors  of  the  Aztecs.  Its  remains  at 
San  Juan  Teotihuacan  are  known  to  all 
travelers  to  Mexico.  In  1923  the  Pyramid 
of  the  Sun  appeared  on  a  Mexican  stamp, 
and  eleven  years  later  the  Pyramids  of  the 
Sun  and  of  the  Moon  were  both  shown  on 
an  airmail  stamp,  bearing  the  legend, 
Pir amides  del  Sol  y  de  la  Luna.  At  the  same 
site  is  another  familiar  temple,  that  of 
Quetzalcoatl,  whose  decorative  motif  of  a 
plumed  serpent  head,  the  symbol  of  the 
god,  is  perhaps  the  most  familiar  feature 
of  Teotihuacan.  Between  the  heads  are 
grotesque  faces,  the  significance  of  which 
is  undetermined,  although  earlier  author- 


MONUMENTS  OF  ANCIENT  AMERICAN  PEOPLES 

Upjjcr:  Maya  stelae  from  Guatemala  (left)  and  Honduras  (right).  Center:  Left,  a  huaco  of  the  Chavm 
type,  from  the  Peruvian  Andes,  and  right,  Pueblo  cliff  dwellings  at  Mesa  Verde,  Colorado.  Lower: 
left,  the  Toltec  Pyramids  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  at  San  Juan  Teotihuacan,  and  right,  a  hall  in  one  of 
the  Mixtec-Za|X)tec  ruins  at  Mitla,  both  in  Mexico. 
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ities  Ix^lieved  it  to  represent  the  Toltec  rain 
god  Tlaloc.  This  latter  motif  appears  on 
one  of  the  1934-35  airmail  stamp  series, 
Ijeneath  the  legend,  Teotihuacdn,  Mexico; 
dragon  del  Templo  de  Quegalcoatl  (Teoti- 
huacan,  Mexico;  dragon  from  the  Temple 
of  Quetzalcoatl). 

The  most  famous  Aztec  sculpture  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  Calendar  Stone,  now  in 
the  National  Museum  in  Mexico  City.  In 
1934  it  was  included  in  the  design  of  the 
airmail  series  issued  to  raise  funds  for  the 
National  University.  The  stone,  probably 
the  most  widely  known  of  all  pre-Colum¬ 
bian  monuments,  contains  the  elements  of 
the  chronological  system  and  of  the  history 
and  religion  of  the  Aztecs. 

A  slightly  earlier  sculpture,  the  Sacri¬ 
ficial  Stone,  or  Stone  of  Tizoc  (a  war  chief 
who  ruled  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th 
century),  appears  on  a  stamp  of  another 
1934  series,  with  the  legend,  Piedra  de  los 
Sacrificios.  The  top  of  the  drum-shaped 
stone  was  carved  to  represent  a  simplified 
version  of  the  calendar  stone,  and  the 
circular  edge,  which  is  shown  on  the  stamp, 
contained  groups  of  conqueror  and  cap¬ 
tive.  This  stone  is  said  by  archaeologists 
to  have  served  as  the  altar  for  human 
sacrifices. 

Another  carving,  entitled  El  hombre  pajaro 
azteca  (The  Aztec  bird  man),  was  featured 
on  a  1934  Mexican  air-mail  stamp. 

South  of  Mexico,  in  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Oaxaca,  was  the  center  of  the 
Zapotec-Mixtec  culture,  among  whose  very 
individual  monuments  are  the  ruins  at 
Mitla.  Another  1934  stamp  depicts  an 
inner  hall  of  one  of  the  buildings,  showing 
the  distinctive  relief-mosaic  of  the  walls, 
described  as  Ruinas  de  Mitla,  Oaxaca. 

The  Maya  civilization  has  left  monu¬ 
ments  in  Yucatan  and  other  parts  of 
southern  Mexico  and  in  northern  Central 
America:  several  of  these  have  been  por¬ 
trayed  on  stamps. 


The  Maya  remains  in  Yucatan  have  been 
widely  publicized  because  of  the  intensive 
exploration  and  restoration  carried  out 
there  in  recent  years.  Three  Mexican 
stamps  issued  in  1924  by  the  State  of 
Yucatan  under  a  revolutionary  govern¬ 
ment  show,  respectively,  the  statue  of  a 
Maya  god,  ruins  in  the  jungle,  and  a  re¬ 
stored  monument.  One  of  the  stamps 
issued  by  Mexico  in  1938  to  commemorate 
the  16th  International  City  Planning  and 
Housing  Congress  shows  a  bird’s-eye  view 
of  the  famous  buildings  at  Chichen  Itzi — 
the  colonnaded  Temple  of  the  Warriors  in 
the  foreground,  the  so-called  Castillo 
(Castle)  in  the  background. 

The  center  of  an  older  Maya  culture  was 
at  Palenque,  in  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Chiapas.  From  the  Temple  of  the  Cross  a 
series  of  three  panels  known  as  the  Cross  of 
Palenque  was  taken  to  the  National  Mu¬ 
seum  in  Mexico  City;  this  sculpture  appears 
on  a  1934  Mexican  stamp,  which  shows, 
not  very  clearly,  the  central  sections  of  the 
design,  a  cross  flanked  by  two  standing 
figures  in  profile.  The  stamp  bears  the 
legend  Cruz  del  Palenque. 

Of  the  Maya  remains  in  Guatemala, 
those  of  Quirigua  have  been  most  studied 
and  are  at  present  the  most  accessible,  since 
they  lie  near  the  main  railroad  from  the 
Caribbean  to  the  capital.  Excavations  to 
date  have  brought  to  light  12  great  stelae 
and  four  mammoth  boulders,  all  carved 
with  beautiful  and  intricate  designs.  These 
monuments  are  dated,  showing  that  they 
were  erected  about  5  years  apart,  from  the 
end  of  the  7th  through  the  8th  century' 
A.  D.,  according  to  Morley’s  interpreta¬ 
tion.  In  1921  the  government  of  Guate¬ 
mala  issued  a  stamp  entitled  Monolito  de 
Quirigua  showing  the  most  famous  of  the 
stelae  (E)  as  it  was  found  in  the  jungle,  set¬ 
tled  to  one  side.  In  1931  another  stela 
(D,  north  face)  was  pictured,  flanked  by 
the  somew'hat  incongruous  inscription,  in 
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DISCOVERY  AND  COLONIZATION  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD 

Left:  Columbus  presents  natives  at  the  Spanish  Court  (United  States);  statue  of  Columbus  in  Panama. 
Right:  Father  Las  Casas  defending  the  Indians  from  exploitation;  Father  Anchieta,  “the  Apostle  of 

Brazil,”  with  some  of  his  flock. 


Spanish  and  Enelish,  “Guatemala  pro¬ 
duces  the  best  coffee  in  the  world,”  and 
with  the  inscription  Monolito  Quingud 
below. 

In  Honduras,  near  the  Guatemalan 
border,  are  the  important  remains  of  the 
Maya  city  of  Copan,  recently  made  a 
national  monument.  This  extensive  city 
was  already  in  ruins  when  the  Spaniards 
arrived  in  America,  and  has  been  known  to 
the  world  in  general  for  only  about  a 
hundred  years.  Thanks  to  the  airplane, 
modem  travelers  may  visit  the  site  easily 
and  comfortably  from  either  Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras,  or  Guatemala  City.  A  Hon¬ 


duran  stamp  of  the  1927-8  issue  shows  a 
ruined  stela  in  its  jungle  setting,  and  two 
others,  issued  in  1931  and  1939,  portray  a 
stela  with  a  fine  figure  carving.  The  legend 
on  these  three  stamps  reads  Ruinas  de  Co- 
pdn.  Another  of  the  1939  issue  shows  a 
Maya  temple  over  the  legend  Templo  Maya; 
Parque  La  Concordia.  Concordia  Park  in 
Tegucigalpa,  which  was  dedicated  on 
March  15,  1939,  President  Carias’  birth¬ 
day,  contains  many  reproductions  of  Maya 
monuments,  including  the  temple  depicted 
on  the  stamp. 

The  chief  South  .American  civilization  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  was  the  Inca 
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Empire,  which  extended  roughly  from 
what  is  now  Ecuador  down  into  Chile  and 
Argentina.  .Although  the  term  “Inca”  is 
now  generally  used  to  descriljed  a  whole 
civilization,  the  word  means  “chief’  or 
“leader”,  and  was  the  title  used  by  the 
ruler  of  the  realm.  One  such  monarch, 
.seated  in  regal  majesty,  may  Ije  seen  on  a 
1934  Peruvian  stamp  over  the  words  El 
Inca.  The  Inca  was  reputedly  a  descend- 
ent  of  the  sun,  and  he  and  his  people  were 
therefore  sun  worshippers.  To  give  the 
Peruvian  unit  of  currency  a  name  that 
would  have  historical  significance  for  the 
country,  the  government  decreed  in  1863 
that  it  would  be  called  a  sol  (sun),  and  in 
several  stamps  of  the  1874-79  i.ssue  a  lieain- 
ing  sun  constitutes  the  main  design. 

1  he  Inca  Empire  was  the  heir  or  in¬ 
corporator  of  earlier  cultures,  some  re¬ 
mains  of  which  still  stand.  Three  of  the 
pre-C’olumbian  cultures  arc  indicated  on 
as  many  Peruvian  stamps  issued  in  1932, 
when  the  republic  celebrated  the  fourth 
centenary  of  the  Conquest.  The  Chimu 
kingdom  in  northern  coastal  Peru  cen¬ 
tered  aljout  the  city  of  Chan  Chan,  near 
the  pre.'ent  port  of  Trujillo;  it  was  made 
part  of  the  Inca  Empire  about  a  century 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
Chimu  stamp  shows  two  stylized  figures 
apparently  in  combat.  The  Xazca  rule, 
also  coastal,  centered  about  a  valley  some 
25(1  miles  .south  of  Lima.  The  Xazeas,  a 
people  of  an  advanced  and  ancient  culture, 
were  conquered  l)y  the  Incas  in  the  13th 
century.  Recent  e.xcavations  on  the  pen¬ 
insula  of  Paracas,  near  the  city  of  Pisco 
(1’'4  miles  south  of  Lima),  have  brought  to 
light  one  of  the  finest  .American  fabrics  in 
existence,  the  Paracas  Textile,  now  in  the 
collection  of  Sr.  Rafael  Larco  Herrera  at 
Hacienda  Chiclin,  near  Trujillo.  .Accord¬ 
ing  to  experts,  it  Ijelongs  to  the  Early  X'azca 
peritxl.  and  has  l)een  tentatively  dated  at 
about  500  .A.  D.  The  design  on  the 


“Parakas”  stamp  of  this  issue  was  inspired 
by  motifs  from  textiles  found  on  this  site. 
A  stamp  with  a  stylized  figure  of  majesty, 
the  “Inka”,  completes  the  set.  (The  use  of 
k  for  c  in  native  words,  such  as  Paracas 
and  Inca,  is  a  spelling  adopted  by  some 
archaeologists.) 

The  Nazea  civilization  was  also  featured 
on  a  1935  stamp  commemorating  the 
fourth  centenary  of  the  founding  of  the 
city  of  Ica.  The  symbolic  figure  is  entitled 
El  dios  supremo  de  los  \azcas  (The  supreme 
god  of  the  Xazeas). 

.A  pre-Inca  civilization  of  the  highlands 
was  that  centering  about  Tiahuanacu,  near 
Lake  Titicaca,  in  Bolivia.  Its  cyclopcan 
remains  have  been  the  wonder  of  travelers 
for  over  four  hundred  years.  .A  Bolivian 
stamp  of  the  1916-17  issue  shows  one  of 
the  monoliths  still  standing  there,  the 
statue  popularly  known  as  “The  Friar”  or 
“The  Bishop.” 

.A  striking  sheet  issued  by  Bolivia  in  1927 
was  composed  of  stamps  reproducing  de¬ 
signs  from  the  eastern  face  of  the  mono¬ 
lithic  gateway  at  Tiahuanaco,  so  arranged 
that  the  whole  sheet  represents  the  central 
portions  of  the  carved  panel,  with  the  so- 
called  “Weeping  God”  (probably  \’ira- 
cocha,  the  Creator-God)  in  the  center. 

.Another  pre-Inca  civilization,  which  has 
left  behind  notable  examples  of  ceramics 
and  sculpture,  is  the  Chavin  culture,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  town  of  C'havin  on 
the  Eastern  slopes  of  the  .Andes,  in  the 
Province  of  .Ancash.  The  most  celebrated 
carving  is  the  Raimondi  monolith,  nearly 
seven  feet  high,  now  in  the  Xational  Mu¬ 
seum  in  Lima.  It  is  a  low  relief  depicting, 
in  highly  stylized  fashion,  a  symbolic  figure 
with  a  head-dress  that  occupies  three-fifths 
of  the  design;  the  carving  was  reproduced 
on  a  1938  stamp  over  the  legend  Eslela  de 
Chavin;  Dios  jaguar,  personificacion  de  lluiia, 
Irueno,  y  rayo  (Stela  from  Chavin;  Jaguar 
god,  the  [tersonification  of  rain,  thunder. 
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and  lightning).  In  the  same  series  is  a 
carving  described  on  the  stamp  as  follows: 
Idolo  del  templo  de  Ckaitn;  represenlacion  del 
puma  (Idol  from  the  temple  at  Chavin; 
representation  of  a  puma).  A  third  stamp 
in  the  series  illustrates  the  pottery  of  this 
early  people;  under  the  beautifully  pro- 
|)ortioned  jar  is  the  legend  Huaco  de  estilo 
Chavin  con  represenlacion  de  felinos  en  relieve 
(Huaco  in  Chavin  style  with  figures  of 
felines  in  relief). 

Pre-Columbian  Indian  motives  have 
also  been  used  on  borders  or  for  other 
decorative  purposes  on  many  stamps,  no¬ 
tably  those  of  Bolivia,  Mexico,  and  Peru. 
In  some  of  the  stamps  of  the  Mexican  air¬ 
mail  issue  of  1934,  for  example,  the  result 
of  combining  motifs  unmistakably  Aztec  in 
origin  is  extremely  effective,  although  no 
special  monuments  are  reproduced. 

The  voyages  of  Columbus  first  made 
Europe  awaie  of  the  lands  and  peoples  of 
the  great  western  hemisphere.  On  his 
return  from  his  first  voyage,  Columbus  took 
Indians  back  with  him  to  show  to  his  sov¬ 
ereigns.  On  one  cf  the  stamps  issued  by 
the  United  States  in  1893  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  America  is  the  scene  of  their  pres¬ 
entation  at  court.  Indians  figure  inci¬ 
dentally  on  two  other  stamps  of  the  same 
issue:  On  one,  the  central  vignette  of 
Columbus  sighting  land  is  Hanked  by  an 
Indian  mother  and  child  on  one  side,  and 
by  a  warrior  on  the  other;  on  the  second, 
the  landing  cf  Columbus,  an  Indian  may 
be  seen  peering  from  behind  a  tree  at  the 
newcomers. 

A  postage-due  stamp  issued  by  Panama 
in  1915  depicts  a  statue  to  Columbus;  be¬ 
side  the  Discoverer  an  Indian  is  crouching, 
as  if  for  protection. 

Other  early  explorers  were  met  by 
Indians,  some  friendly,  some  hostile.  On 
one  of  the  stamps  issued  by  Brazil  in  1932, 
to  commemorate  the  fourth  centenary  of 


colonization  in  Brazil  at  Sao  Vicente  (a 
town  that  is  now  a  suburb  of  the  modern 
coffee  port  of  Santos),  Martim  Afonso  de 
Souza  and  his  companions  are  seen  coming 
down  a  path  from  the  shore  to  an  Indian 
village,  while  caravels  ride  at  anchor  in 
the  bay;  the  scene  is  entitled  Desembarque 
de  Martim  Afonso  de  Souza  (Landing  of 
Martim  Afonso  de  Souza). 

Both  discovery  and  changing  modes  of 
navigation  are  featured  on  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  stamp  of  the  United  States,  issued 
in  1909.  Commemorating  the  300th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson 
River  and  the  invention  of  the  steam¬ 
boat  by  Robert  Fulton,  whose  Clermont 
made  a  successful  trip  between  New  York 
and  Albany  in  1807,  the  stamp  depicts 
Indians  in  their  canoes,  the  Half  Moon, 
Hudson’s  vessel,  and  the  Clermont,  with  the 
Palisades  that  border  the  lower  river  as  a 
background. 

The  early  explorers  found  that  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Indians  whom  they  met  often 
meant  the  difference  between  the  success 
or  failure  of  an  expedition  and  therefore 
did  all  they  could  to  ensure  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  natives.  This  was  particu¬ 
larly  true  in  the  exploration  and  settlement 
of  the  territory  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  in  what  is  now  the  United 
States. 

In  1634  Jean  Nicolet,  a  companion  of  the 
French  explorer  Champlain,  was  commis¬ 
sioned  to  try  to  find  a  passage  to  the  west¬ 
ern  ocean.  He  sailed  through  the  Great 
Lakes  and  on  the  shores  of  Green  Bay  (an 
arm  of  Lake  Michigan)  was  welcomed  by 
Winneltago  Indians  who  had  a  village 
there.  Nicolet  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
white  man  to  set  foot  in  what  is  now 
Wisconsin.  That  State  celebrated  its 
tercentenary  in  1934,  and  a  special  stamp 
was  issued  in  its  honor,  showing  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  Nicolet  by  the  Indians. 

Another  French  explorer  of  the  United 
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ANCIENT  CIVILIZATIONS  OF  THE 
ANDES 

Peru  commemorated  three  pre-Columbian  civili¬ 
zations  in  this  series  of  stamps.  Upper,  the  Inca, 
which  prevailed  when  Pizarro  arrived  in  1532; 
center,  Paracas,  part  of  the  Early  Nazea  culture 
of  southern  Peru;  and  lower,  Chimu,  of  northern 
Peru,  incorpKjrated  in  the  Inca  Empire  only  about 
a  century  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards. 


States  middle  west  was  Marquette,  a 
Jesuit  missionary  and  explorer,  who  with 
Joliet  rediscovered  the  Mississippi  River 
in  1673.  The  two  sailed  down  the  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Mississippi  Rivers  as  far  as  the 
latter’s  confluence  with  the  Arkansas, 
within  700  miles  of  the  sea,  and  then  turned 
back  because  they  did  not  want  to  venture 
into  Spanish  territory.  A  stamp  of  the 
1898  Tran.s-Mississippi  “Omaha”  Expo¬ 
sition  series  shows  Marquette  being  di¬ 
rected  by  the  natives. 

The  natives  did  not  always  take  kindly 
to  European  appropriation  of  their  lands, 
and  in  many  countries  there  are  legends 
of  the  bravery  with  which  Indian  princes 
or  chieftains  defended  their  own.  Many 
of  these  heroes,  as  well  as  friendly  Indians 
and  heroes  of  pre-conquest  times,  have 
been  portrayed  on  stamps,  which  will  be 
described  according  to  country,  starting 
from  the  north. 

One  of  the  favorite  Indian  heroines  in 
the  United  States  is  the  Princess  Pocahontas. 
While  the  story  of  her  saving  the  life  of 
Captain  John  Smith  has  been  proven 
without  foundation,  it  is  one  of  the  legends 
of  early  colonial  days  that  will  not  die. 
She  married  John  Rolfe,  a  companion  of 
Captain  Smith,  and  died  in  England,  but 
her  descendants  went  back  to  Virginia  and 
many  distinguished  .Americans  are  proud 
to  claim  her  as  an  ancestor.  She  is  por¬ 
trayed  on  a  1907  stamp  clad  in  the 
Eurofiean  costume  of  her  period. 

Cuauhtemoc,  also  known  in  English  by 
such  variants  as  Guautemucin  and  Quauh- 
temotzin,  succeeded  the  Aztec  king  Moc- 
tezuma  just  after  the  Spaniards  under 
Cortes  invaded  the  country,  and  was  ruler 
of  Mexico  City  when  the  Conquistador 
finally  captured  the  city.  He  led  the  brave 
resistance  to  the  small  but  determined  band 
of  Spaniards,  and  after  he  had  been  over¬ 
thrown  and  taken  captive,  heroically 
endured  torture.  When  Cortes  undertook 
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his  expedition  to  Honduras,  he  decided 
that  as  a  matter  of  policy  it  would  be  wise 
to  have  the  ex-ruler  and  other  important 
prisoners  accompany  him.  At  some  un¬ 
identified  spot  in  southern  Mexico,  Cuauh¬ 
temoc  and  two  of  his  fellow-prisoners  were 
hanged  on  the  charge  of  conspiring  against 
their  captors.  The  statue  of  the  Aztec 
monarch  that  stands  on  the  Paseo  de  la 
Reforma  in  Mexico  City  has  Ijeen  shown 
on  several  Mexican  stamps,  in  the  issues  of 
1895,  1915,  and  1923. 

The  Spaniards,  under  the  leadership  of 
Pedro  de  Alvarado,  subdued  what  is  now 
Guatemala  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  for 
the  Quiche  Indians  fought  stubbornly 
against  the  invaders.  One  of  the  bravest 
Quiche  chieftains  was  Tecum  Uman,  who 
was  finally  defeated  and  slain  in  a  fierce 
battle  that  took  place  on  a  wide  plain  near 
the  present  city  of  Quezaltenango.  In 
1933  Guatemala  issued  a  stamp  featuring 
the  Bandera  de  la  Raza  (flag  of  the  race) 
(a  white  banner  with  three  Maltese 
crosses  symbolic  of  the  three  caravels  of 
Columbus)  flanked  by  the  Discoverer  on 
one  side  and  Tecum  Uman  on  the  other. 

Atlacatl  was  an  Indian  chieftain,  king 
of  Atecuan  (modern  Cuscatlan)  who  lived 
in  what  is  now  El  Salvador.  When  Pedro 
de  Alvarado  arrived  in  that  region, 
Atlacatl  welcomed  him  and  showered  him 
with  gifts.  The  Spaniards,  however,  took 
Atlacatl  prisoner,  and  in  the  consequent 
uprising  of  the  natives,  the  Spaniards 
suffered  great  losses  and  had  to  retreat, 
but  Atlacatl  was  killed.  His  figure  ap¬ 
pears  on  a  stamp  issued  by  El  Salvador  in 
1924-25. 

A  Honduran  chieftain,  Lempira,  was 
unfriendly,  and  successfully  resisted  the 
Spanish  invaders.  He  was  finally  be¬ 
sieged  in  an  impregnable  position  at  Cer- 
quin  by  the  Spaniards  under  Caceres. 
.Mter  six  months  of  unsuccessful  negotia¬ 
tions,  the  Spaniards  resorted  to  treachery. 


FRIEND  AND  FOE  OF  THE  FIRST  WHITE 
MEN 

Upper:  Lempira,  a  Honduran  chieftain  who  suc¬ 
cessfully  defended  his  land  against  the  Spaniards 
until  his  death.  Center,  Pocahontas,  daughter  of 
Powhatan,  a  Virginia  chief.  Lower,  Urraca,  who 
harried  the  Spanish  forces  at  Panama  for  nine  years. 
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A  last  parley  was  held  at  dusk,  and  as  the 
Indian  leader  attain  refused  to  consider 
surrender,  a  marksman  hidden  in  the 
shadows  shot  him  down.  Honduras  has 
named  its  monetar\’  unit  after  the  heroic 
Indian,  and  honored  him  on  two  stamps 
issued  in  1927-28  and  1939,  respectively. 

Nicarao,  a  powerful  Nicaraguan  cacique 
of  the  16th  centuiA’,  is  pictured  on  stamps 
issued  in  1937  by  that  country  on  October 
12,  generally  known  in  Spain  and  Latin 
America  as  “El  Dia  de  le  Raza”  (The  Day 
of  the  Race).  When  Gil  Gonzalez  de 
Avila  penetrated  Central  .\merica,  he  sent 
an  embassy  to  Nicarao,  who  received  the 
.Spanish  leader  and  gave  him  gold.  The 
Indian  allowed  himself  to  be  converted  to 
C'hristianity,  and  was  baptized  with  35,000 
of  his  followers.  The  region  over  which 
this  chieftain  held  sway  was  called  Nicara¬ 
gua,  after  him,  by  the  Spaniards. 

Diriangen  was  another  Nicaraguan  caci¬ 
que  of  that  period  whose  portrait  is  in¬ 
cluded  on  stamps  of  the  same  issue.  He 
also  greeted  Gil  Gonzalez  de  Avila  with 
kindness  and  with  gifts,  which  the  Span¬ 
iards  accepted.  But  in  reply  to  their  offer 
of  baptism,  Diriangen  requested  three 
days  for  consideration,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  jaeriod  replied  by  attacking  the  in¬ 
vading  forces.  The  Spaniards,  having 
been  warned  by  a  disaffected  native,  were 
not  taken  by  surprise,  and  in  the  ensuing 
conflicts,  gradually  gained  the  upper  hand. 
The  later  history  of  Diriangen  is  not  known. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  and 
consequent  exploration  in  the  rich  lands 
of  the  western  coast  of  South  .America,  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  swarmed  with  Span¬ 
iards,  to  the  displeasure  of  the  original 
inhabitants.  L'rraca,  an  Indian  chief  of 
the  first  half  of  the  16th  century,  lived  in 
the  region  of  Burica  (now  Buruca,  Cxjsta 
Rica),  where  there  was  gold  in  abundance. 
He  successfully  attacked  several  expedi¬ 
tions  from  Panama,  but  was  captured  by 


trickery.  .Although  loaded  with  chains,  he 
managed  to  escape,  and  for  nine  years 
more  harried  the  Spaniards.  Then,  aban¬ 
doned  by  his  followers,  he  retired  to  the 
mountains,  and  the  warfare  ceased. 

Manco  C-apac,  the  founder  of  the  Inca 
dynasty,  ruled  sometime  in  the  11th 
century.  .According  to  legend,  he  first 
apfteared  on  Lake  Titicaca,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  himself  to  the  people  as  a  child 
of  the  sun.  By  uniting  scattered  triljes 
and  instructing  them  in  husbandry  and 
other  civilized  practices,  he  was  able,  by 
his  genius  as  an  organizer,  to  lay  the 
foundations  for  one  of  the  great  civiliza¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  Two  pictures  of  him 
appear  on  Peruvian  stamps,  issued  in  1896 
and  1899-1900,  and  in  1931-32  respec¬ 
tively. 

.Atahualpa  was  a  16th  century  Inca,  the 
last  of  the  descendents  of  Manco  Capac. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Quito  princess  and  the 
Inca  Huaina-Capac,  who  added  the 
Quito  kingdom  to  the  Inca  empire  and 
who,  on  his  death,  divided  his  realm 
between  his  two  sons.  War  broke  out 
between  the  half-brothers,  .Atahualpa  of 
Quito  and  Huascar  of  Cuzco.  When 
Pizarro  arrived,  Huascar  had  been  de¬ 
feated  by  his  brother  and  taken  prisoner, 
and  .Atahualpa  ruled  from  Cuzco  to 
Quito.  In  a  battle  with  the  Conquistador, 
however,  the  Inca  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards.  History  records  that 
Atahualpa  filled  a  room  with  gold,  as  a 
ransom,  but  instead  of  lieing  freed,  he 
was  kept  prisoner  on  trumped-up  charges 
and  finally  garrotted  on  .August  29,  1533. 
Atahualpa's  portrait  may  be  seen  on  a 
1937  stamp  of  Ecuador,  and  his  funeral 
was  the  subject  of  two  Peruvian  stamps 
issued  in  1917-18  and  1935,  respectively, 
entitled  Funerales  de  Atahualpa. 

Huascar,  the  half-brother  of  .Atahualpa, 
inherited  the  southern  and  major  portion 
of  the  Inca  realm  and  was  crowned  in 


CINCO  CENTAVOS 


SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  INDIANS 

Right:  Tecum  Uman,  a  Guatemalan  leader  who  fought  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  shares  a  stamp 
with  Columbus;  Cuauhtemoc,  ruler  of  Mexico,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Cortes  and  eventually  killed; 
Tibiriqa,  a  friendly  Brazilian  Indian,  is  shown  with  his  son-in-law  Ramalho,  a  Portuguese  exile.  Left: 
The  Inca  Atahualpa  was  the  son  of  Huaina-Capac  and  a  Quito  princess;  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  e.xc- 
cuted  by  the  Spaniards,  who  nevertheless  gave  him  an  imjjosing  funeral;  Atlacatl  welcomed  the  Spaniards 
when  they  arrived  in  what  is  now  El  .Salvador. 
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Cuzco,  the  ancient  capital,  about  the 
year  1529.  Overthrown  and  imprisoned 
by  .\tahualpa,  he  was  killed  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  probably  at  his 
brother’s  orders,  to  forestall  any  joint 
attempt  by  his  followers  and  the  invaders 
to  restore  him  to  the  throne.  A  Peruvian 
stamp  issued  in  1934  is  entitled  Coronacion 
de  Hudscar  (Coronation  of  Huascar). 

The  one  east  coast  Indian  honored  on 
a  stamp  is  Tibiriga,  a  chieftain  who  lived 
on  the  plateau  of  the  present  State  of  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil.  When  the  Indians  dwelling 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sao  Vicente  Bay  saw 
that  Martin  Afonso  de  Souza  was  prepar¬ 
ing  to  establish  a  settlement  theie,  they 
began  to  show  signs  of  hostility.  They 
were  calmed,  however,  by  the  opportune 
intervention  of  Tibiriga;  he  arrived  at  the 
coast  accompanied  by  his  son-in-law  Joao 
Ramalho,  a  Portuguese  exile  who  had 
settled  down  among  the  Indians  and 
adopted  their  manner  of  living.  One  of 
the  1932  Sao  V'icente  stamps  therefore 
fittingly  pictures  Ramalho  and  Tibiriga. 

The  conquered  Indians  unquestionably 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  invader, 
throughout  the  continent.  But  they  also 
had  friends  among  their  new  masters, 
the  most  famous  of  whom  was  Fray 
Bartolome  de  las  Casas.  Las  Casas  was 
the  son  of  a  Spaniard  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage, 
and  went  himself  to  America  as  a  con¬ 
quistador  in  1502,  settling  in  the  island 
of  Hispaniola,  now  occupied  by  Haiti 
and  the  Dominican  Republic.  When  the 
first  Dominican  missionaries  arrived  in 
1510,  he  served  as  interpreter  when  they 
preached  to  the  Indians.  Kindly  by 
nature,  he  had  always  treated  well  the 
Indians  that  were  included  in  the  estates 
granted  him,  and  tried  to  persuade  others 
to  do  the  same.  Finding  that  personal 
suasion  was  of  no  avail,  he  visited  Spain 
several  times,  and  endeavored  to  make  the 


government  protect  the  natives  by  decree. 
On  one  of  those  visits,  in  1 523,  he  joined 
the  Dominican  order,  and  returned  to  the 
New’  World  as  a  missionary.  Finally,  in 
1542,  the  New  Laws  of  the  Indies  were 
ratified  by  Carlos  V;  these  laws,  which 
incorporated  the  principles  for  which  Las 
Casas  had  fought,  forbade  the  exploitation 
of  the  Indians,  but  the  landowners  in 
America  protested  so  violently  and  disre¬ 
garded  them  so  openly  that  they  were 
soon  repealed.  Las  Casas,  after  crossing 
the  .\tlantic  14  times,  died  in  Spain  in 
1566,  at  the  age  of  92.  He  has  been 
honored  on  a  stamp  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  (1899-1900),  which  shows  him 
standing  between  conquistadors  and  In¬ 
dians;  on  one  issued  by  Mexico  (1933), 
with  an  Indian  clutching  his  gown  for 
protection;  and  on  two  of  the  Nicaraguan 
series  of  the  October  12,  1937  issue. 

.Another  friend  of  the  Indians  was  the 
Spanish  Jesuit  Jose  de  .Anchieta,  who  did 
missionary  work  in  w’hat  is  now’  .Argentina, 
L’ruguay,  and  Brazil.  His  achievements 
in  propagating  the  faith  earned  him  the 
title  “.Apostle  of  Brazil”,  but  in  addition  to 
converting  the  natives,  he  labored  earnestly 
to  secure  their  material  welfare.  .A  Brazil¬ 
ian  stamp  issued  in  1934  shows  him  in  a 
clearing  of  the  jungle,  surrounded  by  his 
faithful  flock. 

Stamps  of  many  different  countries  give 
us  an  idea  of  the  life  and  customs  of  Indians 
of  long  ago  and  now.  One  of  the  features 
of  native  civilization  that  was  noticed  by 
the  Spaniards  in  Ixjth  Mexico  and  Peru  was 
the  system  of  communication,  whereby  re¬ 
lay  runners  transmitted  messages  and  per¬ 
ishable  commodities  with  remarkable  ra¬ 
pidity  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to 
another.  Mexico  in  1934  issued  a  special 
delivery  stamp  featuring  such  a  messenger, 
running  with  a  scroll  in  his  hand  across  the 
A’alley  of  Mexico,  with  the  Pyramid  of  the 
Sun  in  the  background;  in  a  1936  stamp 
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INDIAN  LIFE  AND  CUSTOMS 

Indian  maidens  of  the  United  States  and  El  Salvador.  Center:  an  Indian  hunting  buffalo  on 
ins  (United  States)  and  an  Indian  balsa  on  Lake  Titicaca  (Bolivia).  Lower:  mother  and  child 
(Mexico),  and  a  messenger  of  the  Incas  (Peru). 
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Peru  showed  an  Inca  runner  with  the  pipes 
of  Pan  (still  used  in  the  Andes)  in  his  hand, 
and  the  legend  “£/  Ckasqui",  correo  de  los 
Incas  (“The  Chasqui”,  post  of  the  Incas). 

Besides  stamps  of  various  countries 
depicting  temples  and  idols  of  pre-Cblum- 
bian  peoples,  two  stamps  issued  by  Mexico 
in  1934  also  show  aspects  of  religious  prac¬ 
tices.  In  one  an  Indian  is  making  an  otter¬ 
ing  to  the  gods,  in  the  other  he  is 
apparently  watching  the  sacred  ttame. 

.•\n  idea  of  what  Indians  looked  like  in 
ditterent  parts  of  the  continent  may  also  lx* 
obtained  in  stamps.  Two  United  States 
stamps,  both  issued  in  1 930,  show  the  type  of 
Indians  found  by  the  early  colonists:  one  on 


the  seal  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, 
the  other  depicted  with  a  southern  colonial 
governor.  \  1938  Bolivian  stamp  shows 
an  Indian  standing  high  alx)ve  Lake  Titi¬ 
caca  holding  a  lighted  torch  above  his 
head,  a  condor  with  outstretched  wings  at 
his  feet.  The  head  of  an  Indian  wearing 
the  feathered  headdress  used  on  ceremo¬ 
nial  occasions  by  certain  trilxs  appears  on 
two  stamps,  one  issued  by  the  L’nited 
States  in  1922-26,  the  other  by  Mexico  in 
1934.  The  United  States  stamp  depicts 
over  the  words  ^  .\merian  Indian”  a  Brule 
Sioux  chief  named  Hollow  Horn  Bear. 

I'he  head  of  an  Indian  woman  with 
feathers  in  her  hair  was  pictured  on  an 
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I.,eft:  Schools  for  Indians  in  Guatemala  and  Bolivia.  Right:  two  Mexican  stamps,  the  upper  showing 
archaeological  motives  and  the  lower  an  Eagle  Knight  of  the  Aztecs. 
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INDIAN  LIFE  IN  STAMPS  OF  THE 

1878  Guatemalan  stamp.  A  North  .Amer¬ 
ican  Indian  woman,  clad  in  deerskin  skirt 
and  moccasins,  was  the  subject  of  attrac¬ 
tive  United  States  newspaper  stamps  issued 
in  1875  and  1895.  A  very  recent  Salva¬ 
dorean  stamp  shows  an  Indian  woman 
drawing  water  from  a  lily-filled,  reed-bor- 
dered  pool;  it  has  the  legend  Indigena  en  la 
fuente  (Native  woman  at  the  spring). 

.Aztec  warriors  appeared  in  combat  in 
costumes  symlxilic  of  fierce  animals  and 
birds,  as  descriljed  by  Prescott  and  depicted 
by  Diego  de  Rivera  in  his  paintings  for  the 
Palace  of  Cortes,  at  Cuernavaca,  Mexico. 
Two  Me.\ican  air-mail  stamps  of  the  1934- 
37  issue  show  diffeient  versions  of  the  eagle 
warrior;  one  bears  the  legend  “Caballero 
aguila”  (Eagle  knight),  and  shows  the 
head  of  a  warrior  under  the  curved  eagle 
lieak  of  his  headdress  looking  out  toward 
the  mountains,  with  an  eagle  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  and  cactus  at  the  side;  the  other  has 
as  a  detail  a  helmeted  head  clearly  derived 
from  a  piece  of  sculpture,  known  as  the 
Knight  of  the  Eagle,  in  the  National 
Museum. 

American  Indians  were  famous  archers. 
Two  Mexican  designs,  one  on  a  regular 
stamp  of  the  1934  series,  the  other  on  a 
1934  sjjecial  delivery  stamp  issued  in  1934 
and  1937,  show  the  Indian  with  his  bow 
and  arrow.  This  weapon  was  used  for  ob¬ 
taining  food  as  w'ell  as  for  fighting;  a  United 
States  stamp  of  1898  shows  an  Indian 
hunting  buffalo  by  this  means. 

Stamps  show,  too,  that  the  native  .Ameri¬ 
cans  were  skilled  artists  and  craftsmen. 
Besides  the  evidences  of  their  handicraft 
descriljed  earlier  in  the  article,  there  are 
several  stamps  in  the  1934  National  Uni¬ 
versity  issue  of  Mexico  showing  them  at 
their  work.  The  designs  include  a  potter 
with  his  great  vessel,  an  Aztec  sculptor,  and 
an  artisan  sharpening  a  tool  by  primitive 
means. 

Coming  into  more  recent  times,  we  find 
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the  transition  from  primitive  to  modern 
civilization  not  so  far  away.  General 
.Anthony  Wayne,  a  veteran  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution,  was  instrumental  in  open¬ 
ing  the  northwest  of  the  United  States  to 
civilization.  Peaceful  negotiations  failed, 
but  the  defeat  of  the  Indians  at  the  Battle 
of  Fallen  Timbers  in  1794  w-as  followed  by 
the  Treaty  of  Greenville,  August  3,  1795, 
which  brought  alxiut  the  desired  result. 

A  United  States  stamp  issued  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  Wayne  Memorial  Monu¬ 
ment,  unveiled  on  the  135th  anniversary 
of  the  battle,  reproduces  the  memorial 
group  of  that  monument.  General  Wayne 
in  the  center  with  an  Indian  on  the  left 
and  a  frontiersman  on  the  right.  .Another 
United  States  stamp,  which  commemo¬ 
rated  in  1936  the  centenary  of  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  Oregon  Territory,  has  the  cen¬ 
tral  map  of  the  original  Territory  flanked 
on  one  side  by  pioneers  with  their  covered 
wagon  and  on  the  other  by  an  Indian 
spying  upKjn  their  progress  from  a  vantage 
point. 

Modern  Indians  are  shown  watching  an 
airplane  in  naive  wonderment  on  a  Mexi¬ 
can  stamp  of  1934-35.  A  woman  bearing 
a  heavy  jug  on  her  back  is  depicted  on  a 
1934  Mexican  stamp,  over  the  legend 
India  Yalalteca  (Yalaltecan  Indian  woman), 
while  a  woman  from  Tehuantepec  wears 
her  typical  costume,  with  its  fluted  white 
headdress,  on  a  companion  stamp. 

Indians  in  the  highlands  of  Peru  still 
play  the  flute  as  they  did  in  days  of  old, 
as  a  1936  stamp  of  that  country  shows. 
The  balsa,  a  saillxiat  built  of  rushes,  is 
the  native  vessel  in  use  on  Lake  Titicaca; 
it  appears  on  a  1916-17  Bolivian  stamp. 
A  1938  stamp  from  the  same  country 
shows  a  wide  river  in  the  jungle  lowlands 
of  eastern  Bolivia  on  which  a  tented  raft 
is  being  slowly  poled,  while  overhead  an 
airplane  speeds  on  its  way. 

Typical  of  the  work  carried  on  to  make 
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the  Indian  an  integral  part  of  national  life 
is  the  scene  on  a  Mexican  stamp  issued  in 
1938,  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Guada¬ 
lupe  Plan  (a  circular  issued  on  March  26, 
1913,  as  the  platform  on  which  Carranza 
and  his  followers  based  their  uprising 
against  Huerta).  Educational  facilities  are 
being  increased  throughout  the  continent. 
In  1902  Guatemala  showed  on  a  stamp  its 


fine  school,  laljeled  Instilulo  de  indtgenas 
(Institute  for  natives).  Bolivia  issued  two 
stamps  in  1938  testifying  to  the  work  of  this 
kind  being  carried  forward  there;  one 
shows  two  Indians  gazing  at  a  large  open 
book  on  which  Escuelas  indigenas  is  printed, 
the  other  a  school  of  the  type  built  espe¬ 
cially  for  Indian  education,  with  the  same 
legend. 


Child  Welfare  in  Latin  America 

K.\TH.\RINE  F.  LEXROOT 
Chief,  Children's  Bureau,  I  'niled  Slates  Department  of  Labor 


Ideas  cannot  l>e  confined  within  national 
boundaries.  There  can  be  no  tariff  bar¬ 
riers  in  the  commerce  of  the  spirit.  Recog¬ 
nition  of  this  truth  inspired  Bolivar  to  say: 
“Our  society  must  be  a  society  of  sister 
nations”;  and  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  final  victory  over  Spain  impended  at 
the  Battle  of  .\yacucho  to  call  the  first 
Pan  American  Congress.  The  close  spiri¬ 
tual  affinity  between  Bolivar  and  Washing¬ 
ton  was  based  upon  their  common  faith  in 
the  power  of  ideas  to  transcend  man-made 
boundaries  and  individual  limitations. 

The  Liberator’s  hopes  were  pinned  upon 
domestic  peace,  political  freedom,  and  the 
rule  of  law'  in  national  and  international 
affairs.  Washington  based  his  belief  in 
the  possibilities  of  representative  institu¬ 
tions  upon  universal  enlightenment,  and 
dreamed  of  creating  in  his  nation’s  capital 
centers  of  research  and  information  that 
w'ould  “draw  to  a  common  center  the  fruits 
everywhere  of  education  and  experience, 
and  spread  them  thence  to  the  entire 
Nation.”  President  Roosevelt,  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  opening  of  the  Inter- American 
Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace, 


December  1,  1936,  descriljed  the  faith  of 
the  Americas  as  arising  “from  a  common 
hope  and  a  common  design  given  us  by 
our  fathers  in  differing  form,  but  w'ith  a 
single  aim— freedom  and  security  of  the 
individual,  which  has  become  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  our  peace.”  Later  in  his  address 
the  President  said:  “The  faith  of  the 
Americas,  therefore,  lies  in  the  spirit. 
The  system,  the  sisterhood,  of  the  Americas 
is  impregnable  so  long  as  her  nations 
maintain  that  spirit.” 

The  conditions  surrounding  child  life 
furnish  the  best  test  of  the  extent  to  which 
ideals  of  security  and  freedom  for  the 
grow'th  of  human  personality  are  being 
realized  in  any  given  civilization.  Julia 
C.  Lathrop,  first  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Children’s  Bureau,  called  child 
welfare  a  “test  of  democracy.”  The  first 
studies  of  the  Bureau  were  directed  toward 
establishing  the  relationship  between  in¬ 
fant  mortality  and  such  economic  and 
social  factors  as  income  and  housing. 
Where  children  are  undernourished, 
poorly  housed,  illy  clothed,  not  attending 
school,  lacking  in  health  protection,  home- 
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less,  or  delinquent,  one  is  certain  of  find¬ 
ing  grave  poverty,  illiteracy,  instability 
and  insecurity  of  home  life,  and  absence 
of  well-developed  organization  for  the 
advancement  of  health,  the  development 
of  educational  opportunity,  or  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  individuals  who  are  without 
normal  security  in  family  or  community. 

In  comparing  the  conditions  surround¬ 
ing  child  life  in  the  several  Latin  American 
countries  and  in  these  countries  and  the 
United  States,  major  differences  in  geo¬ 
graphical  situation,  historical  develop¬ 
ment,  and  racial  composition  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  Furthermore,  in  addition 
to  mixture  of  races,  there  is  mixture  of 
nationalities. 

Culturally,  Latin  American  countries 
have  been  closely  linked  with  Europe, 
especially  France  and  Spain.  It  is  still 
far  more  common  for  young  people  with 
means  to  study  medicine,  law  or  other 
subjects  in  Paris  or  Madrid  than  in  North 
American  centers,  and  it  is  Europe  rather 
than  the  United  States  that  has  given 
leadership  in  establishing  professional 
social-work  training  in  Brazil,  Chile  and 
Peru.  The  building  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  development  of  great  continental  air 
lines,  and  other  influences  are  bringing 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States 
into  closer  relationship,  and  there  is  im¬ 
portant  interchange  among  the  Latin 
American  countries.  When  the  Chilean 
poet  and  educator,  Gabriela  Mistral, 
spoke  recently  in  Washington  she  said,  in 
discussing  the  countries  lying  to  the 
south:  “I  say  ‘we’,  because  as  a  teacher 
I  am  identified  not  only  with  Chilean 
life,  but  also  with  that  of  Mexico,  Colom¬ 
bia,  or  Ecuador.” 

Problems  of  child  health  were  not 
identified  as  such  a  hundred  years  ago. 
.Although  the  oldest  hospitals  and  orphan¬ 
ages  in  the  western  hemisphere  were 
established  in  those  sections  which  were 


under  Spanish  and  Portuguese  rule,  and 
charitable  organizations  founded  over  a 
century  ago  are  still  active  in  the  great 
Latin  American  cities,  the  child-welfare 
movement  in  Latin  America  as  late  as 
1930  was  described  as  unspecialized  for 
the  most  part.  Provision  for  orphan  and 
dependent  children  and  of  hospital  care 
for  the  sick  was  part  of  the  Catholic 
heritage  in  these  countries,  but  until  very 
recently,  with  few’  exceptions,  the  only 
form  of  child  care  was  the  congregate 
institution,  with  auxiliary  placing  of 
nursing  infants  in  the  homes  of  foster 
mothers  who  were  wet  nurses — a  very 
necessary  aspect  of  child  care  in  countries 
where  artificial  feeding  of  babies  was 
extremely  hazardous  because  of  the  lack 
of  a  supply  of  clean  milk.  To  foundling 
and  orphan  asylums  babies  might  be 
admitted  anonymously,  no  attempt  being 
made  to  trace  their  parentage  or  preserve 
family  ties.  Large  numbers  of  children 
were  born  out  of  wedlock,  and  since  the 
Napoleonic  Code  was  the  basis  of  juris¬ 
prudence,  investigation  of  paternity  was 
forbidden  in  the  absence  of  corrective 
legislation. 

The  countries  of  Latin  America  have 
shared  in  the  health  and  social  move¬ 
ments  of  the  twentieth  century,  though 
their  development  has  come  somewhat 
later,  in  most  instances,  than  in  certain 
other  countries,  because  of  the  compara¬ 
tively  sparse  population  of  the  Latin 
America  republics,  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  industrialization  and  urbaniza¬ 
tion  in  most  countries,  financial  limita¬ 
tions,  and  the  difficult  problem  of  assimila¬ 
tion  of  populations  of  indigenous,  Euro¬ 
pean,  African,  and  even  Asiatic  origin. 
In  1930,  the  report  of  the  delegates  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Sixth  Pan  American 
Child  Congress,  held  in  Lima,  Peru,  con¬ 
tained  the  following  statement  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  Latin  America: 


THE  GOVERNMENT  SOCIAL  SERVICE  SCHOOL,  SANTIAGO,  CHILE 

Founded  in  1925,  this  school  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Latin  America.  It  has  had 
many  successful  graduates  in  different  fields. 


With  certain  notable  exceptions  such  institutions 
as  public  health  nursing  service,  family  welfare  and 
children's  aid  organizations,  juvenile  courts, 
centers  of  child  study  and  child  guidance,  and 
training  schools  for  social  work,  are  still  lacking  or 
are  in  early  stages  of  development.  Illiteracy  and 
infant  mortality  are  high,  though  in  some  countries 
they  are  yielding  rapidly  to  the  determined  cam¬ 
paigns  that  are  being  made  against  them;  large 
numbers  of  children  are  born  out  of  wedlock;  the 
problems  of  pure  water  and  milk  supplies  are  still 
extremely  grave  in  many  sections;  the  day  nursery 


is  the  principal  means  of  assisting  mothers  who 
must  carry  the  double  burden  of  support  and  care; 
and  foundling  asylums  and  orphanages  still,  for  the 
most  part,  receive  children  with  little  or  no  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  possibility  of  preventing  the  severing 
of  family  relationships. 

The  report  went  on  to  comment,  how¬ 
ever,  that  many  of  these  conditions  exist 
also,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  in  large 
areas  of  the  United  States.  It  descril>ed 
the  leadership  that  was  Ijeing  given  to 
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child  welfare  work  and  the  breadth  of 
world  experience  upon  which  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  was  drawina;.  as  follows; 

Leadership  in  child  welfare  in  Latin  America  has 
come  mainly  from  physicians,  many  of  whom  have 
a  broad  social  view  point,  realize  the  close  interre¬ 
lationship  of  health  and  social  welfare,  and  are 
careful  students  of  developments  in  Europe  and 
the  L'nited  States.  The  earnestness,  courage  and 
ability  of  the  pioneer  professional  women,  and 
the  devotion  and  generosity  of  the  many  women 
who.  without  remuneration,  dedicate  their  time 
and  ability  to  the  service  of  women  and  children, 
are  eloquent  of  the  day  when  men  and  women 
together  and  on  an  equal  footing  will  labor  for 
racial  betterment  and  social  progress.  That 
these  leaders  are  not  alone  in  their  conception  of 
the  importance  of  safeguarding  human  interests  is 
indicated  by  examples  of  excellent  social  and  labor 
legislation  which  are  on  the  statute  books  of  many 
countries.  The  exjjerience  of  France,  Belgium, 
(iermany,  England,  and  the  United  States  has 
been  widely  drawn  upon,  cultural  relationships 
with  certain  European  countries  being  especially 
close.  In  some  instances — for  example,  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  indigenous  culture  in  Mexico  and 
Peru,  the  Mexican  Penal  Code  and  the  Mexican 
juvenile  court  system — original  experiments  of 
great  interest  are  being  made. 

Undoubtedly  the  considerable  impetus 
given  to  the  development  of  child  welfare 
work  in  Latin  American  countries  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  in  later  decades  was 
due  in  an  important  degree  to  the  stimu¬ 
lation  of  Pan  American  Child  Congresses. 
The  first  such  Congress  was  held  in  Buenos 
.^ires  in  1916;  the  second  in  Montevideo, 
I’ruguay,  in  1919;  the  third  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  in  1922;  the  fourth  in 
Santiago,  Chile,  in  1924;  the  fifth  in 
Habana,  Cuba,  in  1927;  the  sixth  in  Lima, 
Peru,  in  1930;  the  seventh  in  Mexico  City 
in  1935;  and  the  eighth  will  meet  in  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica,  next  October.  The 
United  States  has  been  actively  interested 
in  all  these  Conferences  and  has  had  rela¬ 
tively  large  official  delegations  at  the  last 
four.  The  Conferences  discuss  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  including  medical  care  of 


children,  child  hygiene,  education,  legis¬ 
lation,  and  social  welfare.  The  resolutions 
adopted  at  each  Congress  are  sources  of 
information  concerning  the  crystallizing 
objectives  and  practices  of  the  New  World 
with  reference  to  the  opportunities  that 
should  be  available  to  children  and  youth. 

In  national  and  international  affairs 
periods  of  crisis  stimulate  general  aware¬ 
ness  of  need  and  energize  the  mobilization 
of  social  forces  for  meeting  need.  In  the 
decade  following  the  world  war  were 
formulated  declarations  of  the  fundamental 
rights  of  childhood  such  as  had  never  be¬ 
fore  been  put  into  concise  form.  Most  uni¬ 
versal  of  them  all  is  the  Declaration  of 
Geneva,  adopted  in  1923  by  the  Assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  A  notable  Pan 
American  Code  of  the  Rights  of  Childhood 
was  adopted  by  the  First  International 
Congress  of  Social  Economy,  held  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  1924,  and  the  Third  Pan 
•American  Scientific  Congress,  held  in  Lima 
later  in  the  same  year.  Its  author,  the 
late  Dr.  Sherwell,  said:  “There  is  no  an¬ 
guish,  no  misery,  no  progress,  no  happiness 
experienced  by  one  of  the  .American  peo¬ 
ples  which  is  not  the  common  lot  of  all. 
It  is  to  the  recognition  of  this  fact  that  we 
owe  the  Pan  .American  idea.”  National 
declarations  of  the  rights  of  childhood  have 
been  adopted  in  Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  Ecua¬ 
dor,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  These  do 
not  constitute  legislation,  but  set  forth  ob¬ 
jectives  that  should  govern  social  action. 
In  these  countries,  however,  the  children’s 
codes  have  been  enacted  into  law,  and 
such  ccxies  are  under  consideration  in  Chile 
and  Mexico.  The  enactment  of  children’s 
codes  in  every  country  was  recommended 
by  the  Seventh  Pan  .American  Child  Con¬ 
gress.  National  Constitutions  adopted  in 
Peru,  Cuba,  Honduras,  Uruguay,  Brazil, 
El  Salvador,  Nicaragua  and  Bolivia  in 
the  period  from  1933  to  1939  express  the 
duty  of  the  State  toward  children  and 
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prcscrilx*  various  child-welfare  measures. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  various 
declarations  of  child  rights  is  their  empha¬ 
sis  on  every  child.  Like  public  health,  the 
child  protection  movement  progresses  from 
cure  to  prevention  and  from  prevention  to 
emphasis  on  maximum  development  of  the 
physical  and  mental  possibilities  of  each 
child  who  comes  into  the  world.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  the  objectiv'cs  of  the  first  Venezue¬ 
lan  C'hild  Congress,  held  in  February, 
1938,  the  Governor  of  the  Federal  District 
of  \'enezucla  quoted  the  ancient  saying: 
“No  basta  evitar  la  muerte;  es  necesario 
aprender  a  vivir.”  (It  is  not  enough  to 
avoid  death;  it  is  necessary  to  learn  to  live.) 

We  have,  then,  widely  accepted  inter¬ 
national  pronouncements  of  the  right  of 
every  child  to  a  home;  the  love  and  care  of 
his  parents;  shelter,  food,  and  clothing; 
health  protection;  schooling;  recreation; 
preparation  for  vocational  life;  and  reli¬ 
gious  and  spiritual  development.  The  idea 
of  child  protection,  as  the  responsibility  of 


the  State  as  well  as  of  individual  parents 
which  through  the  centuries  has  had  so 
large  a  share  in  softening  the  harshness  of 
human  selfishness  and  social  conflict,  has 
taken  more  definite  form  and  waits  for 
human  ingenuity  to  devise  the  methods  by 
which  it  may  be  more  efiectively  realized. 

Periodic  Congresses  for  discussion  of 
problems  and  methods  need  the  continuing 
service  of  an  international  agency  to  serve 
as  a  center  of  information,  planning,  and 
study.  \  center  e.stablished  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  though  with  very  limited  financial 
resources,  is  the  Instituto  Internacional 
Americano  de  Proteccion  a  la  Infancia, 
with  headquarters  in  Montevideo,  Uru¬ 
guay.  The  late  Dr.  Luis  Morquio,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Uruguayan  pediatrician  who 
throughout  a  long  life  contributed  greatly 
to  the  development  of  child  welfare  work 
through  national  and  international  action, 
was  the  first  director  of  the  Institute.  .A 
valuable  quarterly  bulletin  is  published. 
The  L'nited  States  is  a  memljer  of  the 
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Institute  and  makes  a  small  annual  con¬ 
tribution  to  its  support. 

Generous  in  interest,  helpful  counsel,  and 
practical  cooperation  in  Pan  American 
child  welfare  work  is  the  Pan  American 


[ 


Union,  which  serv’es  as  the  executive 
agency  for  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States  and  for  many  special¬ 
ized  conferences,  and  carries  on  continuing 
work  in  many  fields.  The  Pan  American 
.Sanitary  Bureau,  with  headquarters  in  the 
Pan  American  Union  building,  and  Pan 
.\merican  Sanitary  Conferences  organized 
by  the  Bureau,  have  given  valuable  im¬ 
petus  to  the  development  of  public  health 
work  in  Latin  America,  which  owes  much 
to  assistance  given  over  a  long  period  by 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
Pan  American  Red  Cross  Conferences  have 
also  been  helpful.  There  is  urgent  need, 
however,  for  more  systematic  and  con¬ 
tinuous  service  in  the  broad  field  of  child 
welfare.  A  resolution  adopted  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  by  the  Eighth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  .American  States,  held  in  Lima 
last  December,  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas; 

The  excellent  programs  of  social  and  child 
welfare  of  the  different  countries  could  be  stimu¬ 
lated  greatly  by  the  establishment  of  a  central 
informative  and  coordinating  agency  serving  the 
institutions,  organizations  and  individuals  devot¬ 
ing  themselves  to  such  activities  in  the  Americas, 

The  Eighth  International  Conference  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States 
Recommends: 

That  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  study  the  feasibility  of  creating  a  social  and 
child  welfare  information  center  •  to  promote  and 
develop  scientific  social  welfare  programs,  en¬ 
courage  cooperation  between  the  social  service 
schools  of  the  various  American  countries  and 
assist  in  the  organization  of  Pan  American  social 
conferences  or  congresses. 

International  conferences  and  continu¬ 
ing  study  and  promotion  by  international 

•  The  Board  voted  at  its  meeting  on  April  5,  1939, 
to  establish  such  a  center  at  the  Pan  American  Union 
as  soon  as  funds  are  available. — Editor. 


agencies  achieve  results  only  through  the 
action  of  individual  countries  in  strength¬ 
ening  and  developing  their  systems  on  the 
basis  of  generally  accepted  standards  and 
methods  proved  by  experience  to  be  most 
effective,  .^mong  countries  as  among 
local  communities  within  countries,  differ¬ 
ing  conditions  and  stages  of  development 
require  great  variation  in  the  application 
of  general  principles. 

Legislation  establishing  national  official 
agencies  for  the  coordination  of  child  wel¬ 
fare  and  the  administration  of  child  wel¬ 
fare  services  has  been  adopted  in  recent 
years  in  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Uru¬ 
guay,  Nicaragua,  Argentina,  Mexico,  Bo- 
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A  number  of  restaurants  are  maintained  by  the  Uruguayan  Government  to  teach  prop>er  dietary  habits 
to  the  public.  In  these  restaurants  whole  wheat  bread,  butter  and  lettuce  are  given  free  with  each  meal 
and  posters  urge  the  consumption  of  foods  rich  in  vitamins. 


prehensive  law,  enacted  in  1924 — 11  years 
before  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
.Act  in  the  United  States.  The  insurance 
is  compulsory  for  a  large  ma  jority  of  work¬ 
ers  in  both  public  and  private  enterprise. 
Eenefits  in  Chile  include  medical  care  and 
cash  payments  to  the  insured  person  and 
in  some  cases  medical  care  for  his  family. 


livia,  Brazil,  and  A’cnezuela.  Plans  for 
similar  coordination  are  being  made  in 
other  countries. 

Since  1919,  social  insurance  legislaiicn 
has  been  adopted  in  Chile,  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Peru, 
and  Uruguay  and  is  under  discussion  in 
other  countries.  C’hile  has  the  most  com¬ 
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Women  insured  in  their  own  right  receive 
in  addition  medical  care  during  the  pre¬ 
natal,  confinement,  and  postnatal  periods, 
half  of  their  wages  for  four  weeks,  and  after 
that  a  nursing  benefit  of  one-fourth  of 
their  wages  for  not  longer  than  8  months. 
In  addition,  under  1938  legislation,  phys¬ 
ical  examinations  are  given  to  insured 
persons,  and  when  necessary  rest  with  full 
pay  is  granted  for  the  purpose  of  prevent¬ 
ing  illness. 

The  social-insurance  laws  of  Fxuador 
and  Peru  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  law 
of  Chile.  In  Argentina  and  Cuba,  in  the 
absence  of  sickness-insurance  laws,  com¬ 
pulsory  maternity  insurance  of  employed 
women  has  been  on  the  statute  books  for 
several  years.  The  insured  women  receive 
medical  attendance  before,  during,  and 
after  childbirth,  and  cash  payments  for 
the  time  of  their  absence  from  work. 

In  Latin  American  countries  there  is 
a  very  lively  and  practical  interest  in 
nutrition,  of  which  many  aspects  could  be 
cited. 

In  the  field  of  international  action  par¬ 
ticular  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
Tenth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference 
held  in  Bogota,  Colombia  in  1938.  At 
that  Conference  the  committee  on  nutri- 
j  tion  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bu- 
i  reau  presented  a  valuable  report  on  the 
j  progress  of  the  science  of  nutrition  in  the 

I  various  countries  and  proposed  new  aims 
for  the  future. 

Low-priced  restaurants  maintained  by 
the  Government  have  been  established  in 
Chile,  Peru,  LTuguay,  and  Venezuela. 

.\doption  laws  have  been  lilieralized  in 
a  number  of  countries,  including  C'hile, 
Costa  Rica,  and  LTuguay,  in  recent  years. 
Heretofore  the  laws  in  some  Latin  .Ameri¬ 
can  countries  permitted  adoption  only  if 
the  adopting  parent  was  at  least  50  years 
old  and  had  no  children  of  his  own. 
There  were  also  other  restrictions  intended 


to  safeguard  the  legitimate  family.  Labor 
departments,  school-attendance  services, 
health  and  social  services,  and  professional 
training  of  health  and  social  workers  have 
been  established  in  various  I.atin  .American 
countries.  In  the  last  decade  national 
conferences  on  child  welfare  have  lieen 
held  in  Costa  Rica  in  1931,  in  .Argentina 
in  1932  and  1933,  in  Brazil  in  1933.  and 
in  Venezuela  in  1938.  National  confer¬ 
ences  on  infant  health  or  health  of  school 
children  have  been  held  since  1933  in 
Argentina,  Chile,  Peru,  and  Uruguay. 
Mexico  held  its  first  national  pediatric 
congress  in  September  1938.  Especially 
in  the  last  few  years,  the  several  countries 
have  drawn  heavily  upon  experience  in 
Latin  America  as  well  as  in  Europe  and 
the  L^nited  States  vshen  inaugurating  or 
strengthening  child  welfare  services,  and 
experienced  workers  from  one  country- 
have  Ijeen  brought  to  other  countries  to 
assist  in  developing  new  activities  requir¬ 
ing  trained  leadership. 

Summaries  of  child  welfare  develop¬ 
ments  in  certain  countries  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  types  of  activities  which  are 
being  taken  and  the  progress  Ijeing  made. 
The  material  is  taken  largely  from  reports 
and  articles  by  Mrs.  Anna  Kalet  Smith 
of  the  staff  of  the  United  States  Children’s 
Bureau,  and  from  first-hand  observations 
by  the  writer  and  other  members  of  the 
Bureau  stafl,  especially  Mrs.  Elisabeth 
Shirley  Enochs: 

Argcntira 

In  Argentina,  as  in  the  majority  of 
Latin  American  countries,  most  of  the 
child-health  work  is  clone  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Bureau  of  Maternal  and  Child 
Welfare,  established  in  the  Department  of 
Health  in  1936,  has  responsibility  for 
studying  problems  of  child  health:  edu¬ 
cating  the  fiublic  in  maternal  and  child 
health;  and  supervising  health  centers. 
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A  COSTA  RICAN  NUTRITION  CENTER 

Children  requiring  a  special  diet  supervised  by  a  physician  are  brought 
to  this  center. 


maternity  homes,  day  nurseries,  lunch 
rooms,  kindergartens,  vacation  camps, 
dental  clinics,  and  traveling  health  centers 
and  clinics  in  rural  districts.  The  program 
includes  health  supervision  of  the  newborn, 
social  services  by  trained  workers,  and 
training  of  physicians,  public  health  nurses, 
and  other  child-welfare  workers  in  the 
best  methods  of  child  care. 

In  November  1938,  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Education  of  Argentina  decided  to 
extend  school  health  work  to  the  entire 
country  through  the  employment  of  physi¬ 
cians,  dentists,  and  health  visitors  in  every 
province  and  territory;  they  were  to  be 
chiefly  concerned  with  preventive  health 
service.  Argentina  was  the  first  Latin 
American  country  to  establish  a  juvenile 
court  and  related  measures  for  the  care 
of  delinquent  children,  following  in  general 
the  experience  in  the  United  States.  The 
first  juvenile  court  legislation  was  enacted 
in  1919.  A  National  Commission  ap¬ 
pointed  some  twelve  years  ago  made  a 


comprehensive  study  and  published  reports 
concerning  the  care  of  delinquent  children 
in  America  and  Europe,  and  a  national 
agency  under  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and 
Public  Instruction  is  continually  engaged 
in  prompting  higher  standards  of  service 
in  this  field.  Two  schools  for  the  training 
of  health  visitors  and  one  school  of  social 
service  supported  by  the  Government  are 
in  operation. 

Brazil 

In  this  country,  unlike  most  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries,  private  rather  than  public 
initiative  is  responsible  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  modern  child-health  work  on  a 
national  scale.  A  child  welfare  institute 
w^as  established  in  1901,  and  maintains, 
with  small  public  subsidies  but  chiefly  by 
private  contributions,  prenatal  centers, 
maternity  homes,  child-health  centers, 
children’s  hospitals,  day  nurseries,  kinder¬ 
gartens,  elementary  and  trade  schools, 
vacation  camps,  and  other  child-welfare 
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institutions.  Early  in  1937  the  institute 
had  27  branches  throughout  Brazil. 

The  founder  of  this  organization,  Dr. 
Moncorvo  Filho,  has  been  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  United  States  Children’s 
Bureau  throughout  its  history.  In  1919 
he  founded  the  Departamento  da  Crean^a 
do  Brasil  (Children’s  Bureau  of  Brazil)  for 
the  study  and  organization  of  child  wel¬ 
fare  work  throughout  the  country.  This 
agency  organized  the  first  national  child- 
welfare  congress,  in  1922.  It  maintains 
an  information  service  on  child-welfare, 
and  has  published  many  bulletins,  includ¬ 
ing  a  comprehensive  history  of  child  wel¬ 
fare  in  Brazil  from  the  year  1500  to  1922. 
In  1937  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Maternal  and 
Child  Welfare  was  established  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  w'ith  a  comprehensive 
program  of  investigation,  development  of 
child  welfare  services  in  the  various 
States,  and  administration  of  a  broad 
range  of  activities.  Assistance  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  public  health  nursing  and 
general  health  work  has  been  given  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  A  juvenile  court 
was  established  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1923, 
and  a  national  Council  on  Assistance  to 
and  Protection  of  Minors  is  studying 
problems  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  neg¬ 
lect  and  cooperating  with  juvenile  courts. 

During  the  past  year  a  representative  of 
maternal  and  child  health  work  in  Brazil 
made  an  extensive  first-hand  study  of  the 
work  of  the  United  States  Children’s  Bu¬ 
reau  and  has  published  a  comprehensive 
report  of  its  activities  for  use  in  Brazil. 

Chile 

Notable  developments  in  child  health 
and  child  welfare  work  have  taken  place 
in  Chile  since  1924,  when  the  Fourth  Pan 
American  Child  Congress  met  in  Santiago. 
Public  child  health  work  is  carried  on  by 
the  Division  of  Maternal  and  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  National  Department  of  Health, 


and  private  child  health  activities  by  the 
Consejo  de  Defensa  del  Nino  and  the 
Patronato  Nacional  de  la  Infancia.  The 
social  insurance  services  have  been  referred 
to.  The  first  school  of  social  service  in 
Latin  America  was  founded  at  Santiago 
in  1925,  and  a  Catholic  School  of  Social 
Service  is  also  maintained.  \  juvenile 
court  system  has  been  developed. 

Cuba 

Child  health  and  child  welfare  work  has 
been  relatively  well  advanced  in  Cuba  for 
a  number  of  years,  though  there  are  great 
and  difficult  problems  of  poverty,  depend¬ 
ency,  and  health  on  the  Island.  In  the 
report  of  the  United  States  delegates  to  the 
Fifth  Pan  American  Child  Congress,  held 
in  Habana  in  1927,  it  was  noted  that  the 
Government  of  Cuba,  a  country  with  a 
population  of  about  3,500,000,  was  spend¬ 
ing  nearly  $5,500,000  a  year  on  its  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  and  Charity,  which  has 
Cabinet  status.  Foster  home  care  of  de¬ 
pendent  children  has  been  developed  more 
extensively  than  in  most  Latin  American 
countries,  with  the  exception  of  Uruguay. 
Cuba  was  the  first  American  nation  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  child  welfare  division  as  a  branch 
of  the  National  Government. 

Ecuador 

The  newly  enacted  children’s  code  went 
into  effect  in  August  1938.  \  school  of 
social  service  was  established  in  the  same 
year.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  extend 
the  social  insurance  system  to  include  ma¬ 
ternity  insurance.  A  children’s  bureau 
carries  on  various  types  of  child  welfare 
service,  and  there  is  keen  interest  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  children. 

Mexico 

In  1921  the  first  national  conference  on 
child  welfare  was  held  in  Mexico  City. 
In  the  following  year  the  Federal  Depart- 
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Mexico  employs  about  one  thousand  persons  in  prenatal  clinics,  maternity  homes,  clinics 
for  pre-school  children,  day  nur-eiics,  kindergartens  and  orphanages. 


incni  of  Health  organized  the  first  Baby 
Week  held  in  Mexico,  and  later  estab¬ 
lished  child  health  centers  in  Mexico  CHty 
and  many  other  places.  Federal  child 
health  and  child  welfare  work  was  trans¬ 
ferred  in  1937  to  the  newly  established 
Bureau  of  .Social  Aid  to  Children  (De- 
partaniento  de  Asistencia  Social  Infantil), 
which  is  part  (ff  the  Secrctana  de  Asis¬ 
tencia  Publica.  The  functions  of  this  new 
Bureau  include  the  organization  and  de- 
velopment  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
welfare  work  for  mothers  and  for  children 
under  the  age  of  6  years:  supervision  of 
preschool  education  and  maternal  and 
child-welfare  work  carried  on  by  States, 
municipalities,  and  private  individuals  and 
organizations,  and  establishment  of  cen¬ 
ters  for  preschool  education.  The  work 
of  the  Bureau  has  been  divided  among 
four  offices:  (1)  Division  of  jirivate  ctxip- 
eration  and  social  action,  which  has  charge 
of  special  studies  of  local  and  general  prob¬ 
lems.  organization  of  new  services,  inspec¬ 
tion  of  institutions  and  other  agencies,  and 


social  case  work;  (2)  division  of  medical 
service  in  the  Federal  District,  which  has 
charge  of  clinics,  maternity  homes,  day 
nurseries,  orphanages,  medical  social  serv¬ 
ice,  etc.;  (3)  division  of  medical  service  in 
the  .States  and  Territories  of  the  Republic; 
and  (4)  division  of  preschool  education. 
By  the  fall  of  1938  the  staff  included  about 
1,000  [X'rsons  employed  in  prenatal  clinics, 
maternity  homes,  clinics  for  preschool 
children,  day  nurseries,  kindergartens, 
and  orphanages.  Expenses  are  shared  by 
the  Federal  Government,  which  pays  the 
salaries  of  the  workers;  the  States,  which 
furnish  buildings;  and  private  contribu¬ 
tions.  .\  volunteer  organization,  .Asocia- 
cion  Xacional  de  .Asistencia  Infantil,  has 
been  organized  to  ctxjperatc  with  the 
public  Bureau.  The  asstxiation  includes 
a  number  of  volunteer  committees  and  a 
central  board  in  the  Federal  District,  and 
local  committees  in  towns  and  villages 
throughout  the  country.  Mothers’  clubs 
have  Ixen  organized  throughout  the 
country.  Mexico  has  a  modern  juvenile 
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court  system,  the  courts  beins;  presided 
over  by  ixiards  which  include  in  their 
membership  a  lawyer,  a  psychiatrist,  and 
a  teacher.  Much  has  been  done  in  recent 
years  in  developing  and  improving  public 
edixation,  especially  in  rural  areas. 

Panama  and  Central  Amerva 

Panama  has  perhaps  the  best  training 
school  for  nurses  of  any  Central  .American 
or  C’aribbean  country,  and  graduates  are 
in  creat  demand  in  other  countries.  Rural 
sanitary  units,  whose  staffs  will  include 
public  health  nurses,  are  in  process  of  de¬ 
velopment.  There  is  realization  of  the 
need  for  trained  social  service  and  health 
perse;  nnel. 

(•osta  Rica,  where  the  ne.\t  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  C  hild  Congress  will  be  held,  has  one  of 
the  best  public  health  programs  of  any  Cen¬ 
tral  .American  country.  A’arious  phases 
of  child  welfare  work,  for  example  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  juvenile  courts  in  Guate¬ 
mala.  are  reported  in  other  countries. 

Peru 

Child  welfare  work  in  Peru  on  a  national 
scale  dates  from  the  Constitution  of  1920. 
which  directed  the  Government  to  under¬ 
take  the  protection  of  childhood.  The 
Junta  de  Defensa  de  la  Infancia  (Child 
Welfare  Council)  was  established  as  an 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  in 
1922.  and  sponsored  a  national  child  wel¬ 
fare  conference  whose  recommendations 
were  incorporated  in  a  decree.  .A  na¬ 
tional  child  welfare  institute  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1925  and  the  Council  of  1922  was 
replaced  in  1930  by  a  Child  Welfare  Com¬ 
mission  under  the  Department  of  Health. 
1  lie  institute  is  the  investigating  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  agency  of  the  Commission. 

.All  child  welfare  work  in  Peru  has  the 
active  interest  and  support  of  the  wife  of 
the  President,  Sehora  Francisca  Benavides 
cie  Benavides.  .A  .school  of  social  service 


under  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health,  l.abor 
and  Social  Welfare  w  as  opened  in  1938. 

I  rtiguay 

Uruguay  is  the  seat  of  the  Instituto 
Internacional  .Americano  de  Proteccion  a 
la  Infancia,  an  organization  conceived  by 
the  late  Dr.  Luis  Morquio  and  receiving 
its  chief  support  from  Uruguay.  This 
little  countrv-,  frequently  called  the  Bel¬ 
gium  of  .South  America,  for  a  time  had  a 
National  Ministry  of  Child  Welfare,  the 
only  such  children’s  department  of  this 
rank  in  the  western  hemisphere.  .A  chil¬ 
dren’s  code  went  into  effect  in  1934,  and 
a  National  Child  Welfare  Council,  with 
the  status  of  a  bureau  of  the  National 
Department  of  Health,  is  responsible  for 
child-health  and  child-welfare  work 
throughout  the  Nation.  Branches  are 
organized  in  every  province  and  in  certain 
cities  and  towns.  Foster  home  care  of 
dependent  children  has  been  developed 
extensively,  far  more  than  in  other  Latin 
.American  countries.  The  National  Com¬ 
mission  on  Nutrition  carries  on  active  and 
able  work.  Popular  instruction  in  child 
health  and  many  forms  of  child  welfare 
service  are  carried  on  by  the  U  ruguayan 
C^hild  Welfare  .Association,  a  private  organ¬ 
ization  which  has  been  functioning  since 
1924.  A  privately  supported  school  of 
social  service  was  established  in  1937,  and 
plans  are  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Government  school 

I  'enezuela 

The  Government  of  Venezuela,  private 
physicians,  the  Red  C’ross,  and  several 
woman’s  organizations  are  developing  cen¬ 
ters  for  prenatal  care  and  instruction, 
maternity  hospitals  and  homes,  registra¬ 
tion  of  midwives,  children's  hospitals,  milk 
stations  and  health  centers,  school  health 
service,  and  vacation  camps.  They  are 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  profe.s- 
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<iional  preparation  of  physicians,  nurses, 
health  visitors,  and  social  workers.  They 
have  brought  16  trained  nurses  from 
Puerto  Rico  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  nursing  services.  The  head  of  the 
school  of  nurses  of  the  Children’s  Hospital 
is  a  Puerto  Rican,  as  is  the  head  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  course  in  social  work  under  the  tuber¬ 
culosis  dispensaries;  she  graduated  from 
the  Catholic  School  of  Social  Service  in 
Washington.  This  action  of  Venezuela 
illustrates  how  Puerto  Rico  is  beginning 
to  serve  as  an  interpreter  or  transformer  of 
United  States  methods  of  health  and  social 
services  applied  in  Puerto  Rico  to  Latin 
.Xmerican  conditions. 

Most  of  the  child  welfare  work  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  has  been  developed  in  the  past  three 
or  four  years.  Great  impetus  was  given 
to  services  for  the  health  and  protection 
of  children  by  the  first  National  Child 
Congress,  held  in  Caracas  in  February, 
1 938.  Half  of  each  day  was  given  over  to 
the  sessions  of  the  Congres.s,  the  other  half  to 
visits  to  hospitals  and  institutions,  some  still 
under  construction.  Recommendations  ad¬ 
opted  at  the  Congress  have  since  been  in¬ 
corporated  by  law  into  a  children’s  code. 

.\s  in  other  Latin  American  countries, 
ancient  methods  of  care  of  dependent  and 
neglected  children  are  beginning  to  give 
way  in  Venezuela  to  modern  insistence  on 
provision  for  assisting  the  child  in  his  own 
home,  if  possible;  supplementary  aids 
such  as  day  nurseries;  and  small  homes 
for  children  in  place  of  large  institutions. 
The  Association  of  Venezuelan  Women  and 
the  Red  Cross  have  established  health 


services,  maternity  homes,  a  home  for 
children,  an  observation  home  for  juvenile 
delinquents,  and  other  types  of  child  wel¬ 
fare  work.  The  difficulties  of  the  task  of 
developing  a  nation-wide  child  welfare 
program  can  be  realized  when  one  recalls 
that  Venezuela  is  a  country  of  three  mil¬ 
lion  people,  white,  Negro,  Indian,  and  of 
mi.\ed  blood,  scattered  over  an  area  as 
large  as  the  14  States,  from  Maine  to 
Florida,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  with 
West  X’irginia  added.  The  country  is 
rich  in  natural  resources — oil,  minerals, 
vast  plains  for  agriculture  and  grazing, 
but  much  of  the  plain  region  is  infested 
with  malaria  mosquitoes.  Three-fourths 
of  the  population  is  rural  and  many  are 
illiterate.  In  the  last  two  years  great 
efforts  have  been  made  to  reorganize  edu¬ 
cational  services  and  extend  them  to  rural 
areas.  In  four  years  infant  mortality  in 
Caracas  has  been  reduced  from  150  to  99 
deaths  per  1,000  live  births. 

Developments  in  other  countries  which 
space  does  not  permit  describing  even 
briefly  also  indicate  great  activity  and  in¬ 
terest  in  child  welfare  on  the  part  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  physicians,  educators, 
and  women’s  organizations. 

World  peace  and  prosperity  depend, 
ultimately,  upon  the  health,  intelligence, 
character,  and  social  outlook  of  the  world's 
citizens.  These  in  turn  depend  upon  the 
care,  protection  and  training  which  the 
children  of  the  world  receive.  Thus  child 
welfare  is  a  matter  of  international  as 
well  as  national  concern. 


J 


Heredia,  Bard  of  Niagara 


On  the  seventh  of  May  1939  Cuba  was 
joined  by  the  other  American  Republics, 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Eighth  Internacional  Conference  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States,  in  commemorating  the  cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  death  of  her  greatest  poet, 
Jose  Maria  Heredia.  He  has  a  special 
interest  for  the  U nited  States  because  as  a 
political  exile  he  found  refuge  in  this 
country,  and  on  a  visit  to  Niagara  Falls  in 
1824  he  wrote  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
the  ode  that  is  declared  by  Joseph  Aus- 
lander  still  the  finest  poetic  tribute  to  that 
great  spectacle  of  nature.  In  the  phrase 
of  the  Spanish  critic  Menendez  y  Pelayo, 
it  is  a  “true  cataract  of  poetry.”  A  trans¬ 
lation  published  in  1827  in  The  United 
States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,  edited  at 
the  time  by  William  Cullen  Bryant  and 
Charles  Folsom,  is  sometimes  credited  to 
the  former.  While  the  Spanish  poem  is 
far  more  sonorous  and  some  of  the  descrip¬ 
tions  and  figures  lose  their  poetical  vivid¬ 
ness  in  the  English  version,  the  poet’s 
approach  to  nature  and  his  reflections  are 
faithfully  and  often  felicitously  conveyed. 
The  translation  is  as  follows:  ‘ 

Ode  to  Niagara 

My  lyre!  Give  me  my  lyre!  My  bosom  finds 
The  glow  of  inspiration.  Oh,  how  long 
Have  I  been  left  in  darkness,  since  this  light 
Last  visited  my  brow !  Niagara ! 

Thou  with  thy  rushing  waters  dost  restore 
The  heavenly  gift  that  sorrow  took  away. 
Tremendous  torrent!  for  an  instant  hush 
The  terrors  of  thy  voice,  and  cast  tiside 
Those  wide-involving  shadows,  that  my  eyes 
May  see  the  fearful  beauty  of  thy  face ! 

'  For  the  Spanish  texts  oj  both  the  original  and  a  later 
version  the  reader  is  referred  to  “The  Odes  of  Bello, 
Olmedo  and  Heredia,^'  with  an  introduction  by  Elijah 
Clarence  Hills.  Hispanic  J^Ptes  and  Monographs, 
Peninsular  Series  III.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  Netv  York 
and  London,  1920. 


I  am  not  all  unworthy  of  thy  sight, 

For  from  my  very  boyhood  have  I  loved. 

Shunning  the  meaner  track  of  common  minds, 

To  look  on  Nature  in  her  loftier  moods. 

At  the  fierce  rushing  of  the  hurricane, 

At  the  near  bursting  of  the  thunderbolt, 

I  have  been  touched  with  joy;  and  when  the  sea 
Lashed  by  the  wind  hath  rocked  my  bark,  and 
showed 

Its  yawning  caves  beneath  me,  I  have  loved 
Its  dangers  and  the  wrath  of  elements. 

But  never  yet  the  madness  of  the  sea 

Hath  moved  me  as  thy  grandeur  moves  me  now. 

Thou  flowest  on  in  quiet,  till  thy  waves 

Grow  broken  ’midst  the  rocks;  thy  current  then 

Shoots  onward  like  the  irresistible  course 

Of  Destiny.  Ah,  terribly  they  rage, — 

The  hoarse  and  rapid  whirlpools  there  I  My  brain 
Grows  wild,  my  senses  wander,  as  I  gaze 
Upon  the  hurrying  waters,  and  my  sight 
Vainly  would  follow,  as  toward  the  verge 
Sweeps  the  wide  torrent.  Waves  innumerable 
Meet  there  and  madden — waves  innumerable 
Urge  on  and  overtake  the  waves  before. 

And  disappiear  in  thunder  and  in  foam. 

They  reach,  they  leap, — the  abyss 
Swallows  insatiable  the  sinking  waves. 

A  thousand  rainbows  arch  them,  and  the  woods 
Are  deafened  with  the  roar.  The  violent  shock 
Shatters  to  vapor  the  descending  sheets. 

A  cloudy  whirlwind  fills  the  gulf,  and  heaves 
The  mighty  pyramid  of  circling  mist 
To  heaven.  The  solitary  hunter  near 
Pauses  with  terror  in  the  forest  shades. 

What  seeks  thy  restless  eye?  Why  are  not  here. 
About  the  jaws  of  this  abyss,  the  palms — 

Ah,  the  delicious  palms— that  on  the  plains 
Of  my  own  native  Cuba  spring  and  spread 
Their  thickly  foliaged  summits  to  the  sun. 

And  in  the  breathings  of  the  ocean  air. 

Wave  soft  beneath  the  heaven’s  unspotted  blue? 
But  no,  Niagara, — thy  forest  pines 
Are  fitter  coronal  for  thee.  The  palm. 

The  effeminate  myrtle  and  frail  rose  may  grow 
In  gardens,  and  give  out  their  fragrance  there, 
Unmanning  him  who  breathes  it.  Thine  it  is 
To  do  a  nobler  office.  Generous  minds 
Behold  thee,  and  are  moved,  and  learn  to  rise 
Above  earth’s  frivolous  pleasures;  they  partake 
Thy  grandeur,  at  the  utterance  of  thy  name. 
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From  Krolucivn  dr  la  Cultura  Cubona 


JOSE  MARIA  HEREDIA  Y  HEREDIA 

God  of  all  truth!  in  other  lands  I’ve  seen 
Lying  philosophers,  blaspheming  men, 
Questioners  of  thy  mysteries,  that  draw 
Their  fellows  deep  into  impiety; 

And  therefore  doth  my  spirit  seek  thy  face 
In  earth’s  majestic  solitudes.  Even  here 
My  heart  doth  open  all  itself  to  thee. 

In  this  immensity  of  loneliness 
1  feel  thy  hand  upnin  me.  To  my  ear 
The  eternal  thunder  of  the  cataract  brings 
Thy  voice,  and  I  am  humbled  as  I  hear. 

Dread  torrent,  that  with  wonder  and  with  fear 
Dost  overwhelm  the  soul  of  him  that  looks 
UpKjn  thee,  and  dost  bear  it  from  itself, — 
Whence  hast  thou  thy  beginning?  Who  supplies. 
Age  after  age,  thy  unexhausted  springs? 

What  power  hath  ordered,  that  when  all  thy 
weight 

Descends  into  the  deep,  the  swollen  waves 
Rise  not  and  roll  to  overwhelm  the  earth? 

The  Lord  has  o(>ened  his  omnipotent  hand, 
Covered  thy  face  with  clouds,  and  given  voice 
To  thy  down-rushing  waters;  he  hath  girt 
Thy  terrible  forehead  with  his  radiant  bow. 

I  see  thy  never-resting  waters  run 
And  I  bethink  me  how  the  tide  of  Time 
Sweeps  by  eternity.  So  pass,  of  man, — 

Pass,  like  a  noonday  dream — the  blossoming  days. 


.And  he  awakes  to  sorrow.  I,  alas! — 

Feel  that  my  youth  is  withered,  and  my  brow 
Ploughed  early  with  the  lines  of  grief  and  care. 
Never  have  I  so  deeply  felt  as  now 
The  hopeless  solitude,  the  abandonment. 

The  anguish  of  a  loveless  life.  Alas! 

How  can  the  impassioned,  the  unfrozen  heart 
Be  happy  without  love?  I  would  that  one 
Beautiful,  worthy  to  be  loved  and  joined 
In  love  with  me,  now  shared  my  lonely  walk 
On  this  tremendous  brink.  ’Twere  sweet  to  see 
Her  sweet  face  touched  with  paleness,  and  become 
More  beautiful  from  fear,  and  overspread 
With  a  faint  smile,  while  clinging  to  my  side. 
Dreams, — dreams!  1  am  an  exile,  and  for  me 
There  is  no  country  and  there  is  no  love. 

Hear,  dread  Niagara,  my  latest  voice! 

Yet  a  few  years,  and  the  cold  earth  shall  close 
Over  the  bones  of  him  who  sings  thee  now 
Thus  feelingly.  Would  that  this,  my  humble 
verse. 

Might  be,  like  thee,  immortal!  I,  meanwhile, 
C.heerfully  passing  to  the  ap[X)inted  rest. 

Might  raise  my  radiant  forehead  in  the  clouds 
To  listen  to  the  echoes  of  my  fame. 

The  ambition  expressed  at  the  end  of 
this  poem,  more  humbly  than  Horace’s 
confident  assertion  regarding;  his  “monu¬ 
ment  more  lasting  than  bronze”,  bids  fair 
to  be  achieved. 

The  two  chief  characteristics  of  Heredia, 
according  to  Dr.  Jose  Maria  Chacon  y 
Calvo,  the  noted  Cuban  authority*,  were 
his  identification  with  nature  and  his 
freedom-loving,  humanitarian  spirit,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  highest  patriotism.  .Although 
limited  by  now  outmoded  aesthetic  fash¬ 
ions,  Heredia  had  (as  may  be  seen  even  in 
translation)  a  lyric  impulse,  a  passionate 
ardor,  and  a  penetrating  vision  of  physical 
reality  such  that  in  certain  poems  his  art 
surmounted  the  trammels  of  his  era  and 
achieved  a  classic  qualitv. 

These  gifts  are  displayed  in  all  of 
Heredia’s  greatest  poems,  which  are  gen- 

*  See  “Evocacion  de  Jose  Marta  Heredia",  by  Jose 
Maria  Chacon  y  Calvo,  BoletIn  de  la  Union  Pana- 
mericana,  mayo  de  1939.  The  remainder  oj  this  sketch 
is  based  chiefly  on  the  aforementioned  study  and  on  the 
article  concerning  Heredia  in  “Evolucibn  de  la  Cultura 
Cubana  (1608-1927)",  Vol.  //,  Jose  Manuel  Car- 
honell  y  Rivero,  ed..  La  Habana,  1928. 
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erally  considered  to  include  also  En  el 
Teocalli  de  Cholula  iwrilten  on  an  ancient 


Mexican  pyramid),  En  una  Tempeslad 
(freely  rendered  into  English  by  William 
C'ullen  Bryant  under  the  title  of  The 
Hurricane)^;  and  .4  Bolivar,  an  ode  to  the 


South  American  Liberator. 

Heredia’s  short  life  of  thirty-five  years 
was  saddened  by  exile  from  his  beloved 
country  and  terminated  by  a  lingering 
illness.  He  was  Ixrrn  in  Santiago,  Cuba, 
on  December  31,  1803,  of  an  aristocratic 
family  descended  from  one  of  the  Spanish 
conquistadors.  Being  fervently  demo¬ 
cratic,  he  dropped  the  particle  de  from  his 
name  and  renounced  an  inheritance  bear¬ 
ing  with  it  the  title  of  marquis. 

His  father,  Jose  Francisco  de  Heredia, 
who  was  a  magistrate  in  Caracas  and  later 
in  Mexico,  was  known  for  his  uprightness 
and  intellectuality.  Even  during  a  crisis 
in  the  affairs  of  V’enezuela.  he  was  not  too 
preoccupied  to  write  a  letter  with  admoni¬ 
tions  as  to  his  precocious  first-born;  “Every 
day  Jose  Maria  must  be  sure  to  study  his 
logic  lesson  and  read  a  chapter  of  the 
Gospels  and  the  Epistles  and  a  psalm,  as 
he  used  to  with  me  each  afternoon.  He 
should  review  his  catechism  once  a  week 
and  Horace’s  De  Arte  Poetica,  construe  a 
passage  of  Virgil,  and  go  over  the  rules  of 
poetry,  so  that  he  can  study  law  when  he 
comes  here  and  receive  his  promised  watch 
if  he  has  earned  it  by  obedience  and  good 
behavior.” 

As  the  boy  grew  up  he  continued  his 
education  in  Santo  Domingo,  Caracas, 
Mexico  City  and  Habana.  From  the 
Cuban  university  he  graduated  in  1821, 
having  chosen  law  as  his  father  had 
planned.  After  two  years’  advanced  study, 
he  opened  an  office  at  Matanzas.  It  was 

•  See  '^Hispanic  Anthology:  Poems  translated  from 
the  Spanish  by  English  and  Xorth  American  poets", 
collected  and  arranged  by  Thomas  M'alsh.  Hispanic 
Notes  and  Monographs,  Peninsular  Series  IV.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  and  London,  1920. 


only  a  few'  months  later,  however,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  flee  to  the  United  States 
because  of  his  membership  in  a  society 
advocating  the  independence  cf  Cuba. 
There  he  taught  Spanish,  wrote  (doubt¬ 
less  mindful  of  Horace  and  V’irgil).  and 
published  in  1825  his  first  volume  of 
poetry,  including  the  celebrated  ode  to 
Niagara.  He  said  in  a  letter  at  the  time 
of  his  visit  to  the  falls:  “I  know  not  what 
analogy  that  wild  and  solitary  spectacle 
has  with  my  feelings.  I  seemed  to  see  in 
the  torrent  the  reflection  of  my  passions 
and  my  stormy  life.  Like  the  rapids  of 
Niagara,  my  heart  seethes  in  search  of  the 
ideal  perfection  that  1  vainly  pursue  on 
earth.” 

The  same  year  he  was  invited  to  return 
to  Me.xico  by  President  V’ictoria.  That 
country,  hospitable  to  him  and  to  many 
other  Cubans,  gave  him  judicial  positions, 
a  welcome  in  political,  social,  and  intel¬ 
lectual  circles,  and  a  devoted  wife.  Hav¬ 
ing  conspired  in  Mexico  for  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Cuba,  in  1832  he  was  placed 
under  sentence  of  death  in  his  fatherland. 
In  1836,  ill  and  homesick,  he  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  an  amnesty  to  revisit  Cuba  and  its 
“delicious  palms”  that  he  had  missed  at 
Niagara.  His  stay  was  of  short  duration, 
for  the  atmosphere  was  one  of  suspicion 
and  tyranny,  and  he  returned  to  Mexico 
early  the  next  year.  Without  his  former 
means  of  support,  the  poet,  now  a  prey  to 
tuljerculosis.  endured  two  years  of  illness 
and  frequent  privation  until  death  released 
him  on  May  7,  1839. 

Dr.  Chacon  y  Calvo  relates  an  interest¬ 
ing  parallel  between  the  lives  of  Heredia 
and  his  father.  When  the  victorious 
Spanish  general  Monteverde,  scorning  a 
pact  w'ith  the  Venezuelans  that  he  had  not 
bothered  to  keep  even  in  appearance, 
boastingly  said,  “Everything  is  quiet  here,” 
the  elder  Heredia,  disregarding  his  own 

<  Translated  from  Hills,  op.  cit. 
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position,  replied,  “No  place  is  more  quiet 
than  a  desert  or  a  cemetery.” 

Heredia  the  poet  was  true  to  this  pa¬ 
rental  tradition.  When  as  a  member  of 
the  Mexican  Congress  he  was  asked  to 
assent  to  a  proposal  to  confer  the  title  of 
“well  deserving  of  his  country”  on  General 
Santa  Anna,  he  refused,  although  he  stood 
by  himself,  and  against  one  who  had  shown 
him  kindness.  His  reason  was  that  many 
leaders  who  had  been  exalted  because  of 
their  services  to  liberty  later  Ijecame  drunk 
with  power  and  adulation  and  tried  to  re¬ 
vive  the  despotism  they  had  destroyed.  By 
this  act  of  moral  courage  Heredia  sacrificed 
his  piersonal  interests. 

The  poet  wrote  in  the  introduction  to  the 
second  volume  of  his  works;  “The  whirl¬ 
wind  of  revolution  has  caused  me  to  travel 
far  in  a  brief  time.  With  more  or  less  good 
fortune  I  had  Ijeen  lawyer,  soldier,  traveler, 
language  teacher,  diplomat,  journalist, 
magistrate,  historian,  and  poet  by  the  time 
I  was  twenty-five.  All  my  writings  must 
show  the  peculiar  volubility  of  my  mind.” 
To  this  Dr.  Chacon  y  Calvo  adds  that  re¬ 
search  shows  that  Heredia  was  also  judge, 
writer  on  political  and  penal  law,  mountain 
climber,  conspirator  condemned  to  death, 
father  of  many  children,  and  a  profoundly 


solitary  man  always  tormented  by  poverty 
and  the  endless  worries  of  daily  life,  but 
that  above  all  he  was  a  dreamer  of  fresh 
and  unspoiled  dreams,  who  never,  even  in 
his  last  days — the  most  poverty-stricken 
and  solitary  of  all — ceased  to  receive  con¬ 
solation,  strength,  and  new  hope  from  the 
splendor  of  beauty. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  lasting  tribute  may  be 
paid  by  the  Americas  to  their  famous  son, 
Heredia,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution 
of  the  Lima  Conference: 

Whereas; 

May  7,  1939  marks  the  first  centenary  of  the 
death  of  the  great  Cuban  poet,  Jose  Marfa  de 
Heredia  y  Heredia,  bard  of  Niagara  and  of  the 
Teocalli  of  Cholula,  defender  of  the  cause  of 
American  liberty  and  propagator  of  the  ideals  of 
republican  democracy  in  the  New  World; 

The  Eighth  International  Conference  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States 

Recommends; 

1.  That  during  the  year  1939  the  American 
Governments  render  homage  to  the  memory  of 
the  illustrious  Cuban  p)oet,  in  the  manner  which 
may  be  considered  most  fitting. 

2.  That  the  countries  of  America  lend  their  sup¬ 
port  to  the  movement  initiated  in  Cuba  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  name  of  the  great  poet  by  erecting  a 
monument  facing  the  marvelous  spectacle  of 
Niagara  Falls. 


The  New  Constitution  of  El  Salvador 


The  Constituent  Assembly  of  El  Salvador 
which  met  on  November  20,  1938,  to 
draft  a  Constitution  to  replace  that  of  1886, 
approved  the  text  of  the  new  document  on 
January  20,  1939,  and  President  Maximil- 
iano  H.  Martinez  promulgated  it  the 
same  day. 

The  new  material  incorporated  in  the 
1939  Constitution  includes  a  chapter  en¬ 
titled  Family  and  Labor,  a  section  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Department  of  Justice,  addi¬ 
tional  articles  in  the  section  on  the  Treas¬ 
ury  including  the  creation  of  a  Court  of 
Accounts,  and  a  provision  for  extending 
the  vote  to  women. 

Section  I  of  the  Constitution  defines  the 
nation  and  the  form  of  government.  Sal¬ 
vador  is  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independ¬ 
ent  nation,  with  a  republican,  democratic, 
and  representative  form  of  government. 
The  former  provision  that  it  can  never  be 
the  patrimony  of  any  family  or  individual 
is  omitted,  and  the  following  statement 
added;  “It  aspires  to  form,  with  the  other 
nations  of  the  continent,  a  solidary  democ¬ 
racy  in  America”  (art.  1).  The  functions 
of  government  continue  to  be  entrusted 
to  three  branches,  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  (art.  3).  A  new  provision, 
article  5,  is  that  no  branch  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  may  sign  or  ratify  treaties  in  any 
way  changing  the  established  form  of 
government  or  compromising  national  in¬ 
tegrity,  with  one  exception  (art.  151  of  the 
former  constitution):  “Since  El  Salvador 
is  a  unit  of  the  former  Republic  of  Central 
.America,  it  still  has  the  power  to  join  with 
all  or  any  of  the  component  States  to 
organize  a  National  Government  when 
circumstances  permit  and  it  is  to  its  inter¬ 
est  to  do  so”  (art.  6). 

Section  II  deals  with  nationality.  Native 


Salvadoreans  (art.  8)  are  those  born  in 
El  Salvador  of  a  Salvadorean  father  or 
mother,  or  of  unknown  parentage;  children 
born  abroad  of  Salvadorean  father  or 
mother,  if  they  make  their  residence  in  the 
republic  or  are  inscribed  in  the  consular 
register;  descendents  of  children  of  for¬ 
eign  parentage,  if  said  children  were  born 
in  El  Salvador  and  have  not  adopted 
the  nationality  of  their  parents;  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  native  Central  Americans  born  in 
the  republic.  Naturalization  will  hence¬ 
forth  (art.  9)  be  granted  to  native  Central 
Americans  who  express  their  desire  to  be 
Salvadoreans;  to  native  Spaniards  and 
Spanish  Americans,  after  three  years’ 
residence  in  the  country;  to  other  aliens, 
after  six  years’  residence,  if  they  have  a 
means  of  livelihood;  to  those  whom  the 
Legislature  so  honors  for  notable  services 
to  the  slate;  to  children  of  aliens  born  in 
the  republic  who  express  their  desire  to 
be  Salvadoreans  within  a  year  after 
coming  of  age;  and  to  foreign  women  mar¬ 
ried  to  Salvadoreans,  unless  at  the  time  of 
marriage  they  declare  their  intention  of 
retaining  their  original  nationality.  Salva¬ 
dorean  women  who  marry  aliens  retain 
their  nationality  unless  they  expressly 
adopt  that  of  their  husbands;  in  the  latter 
case  they  may  regain  Salvadorean  nation¬ 
ality  when  the  marriage  is  dissolved  (art. 
10).  Nationality  is  lost  (art.  11)  by  natur¬ 
alization  elsewhere,  although  it  may  be 
regained  by  returning  to  El  Salvador  with 
no  intention  of  going  back  to  the  country 
of  naturalization,  such  intention  being 
presumed  by  more  than  two  years’  residence 
in  El  Salvador. 

There  are  two  important  additions  to 
section  III,  on  aliens.  Aliens  may  not 
make  claims  through  diplomatic  channels 
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except  when  tliere  has  been  a  denial  of 
justice  and  all  other  legal  resources  have 
been  exhausted;  those  contravening  this 
provision  will  lose  the  right  to  reside  in  the 
country  (art.  14).  The  cases  and  form  in 
which  aliens  may  l)e  refused  entrance  or 
residence  to  the  republic  will  he  established 
by  law;  any  alien  who  directly  or  indirectly 
takes  part  in  the  domestic  politics  of  the 
country  or  spreads  doctrines  that  are  anar¬ 
chical,  antisocial,  or  anti-democratic,  will 
lose  his  right  to  live  there  (art.  15).  Three 
articles  (47,  48,  50)  of  the  former  Consti¬ 
tution  are  omitted;  they  provided  that 
aliens  could  acquire  property  of  all  kinds; 
that  by  accepting  a  paid  public  office,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  schools  or  the  army,  an  alien 
was  automatically  naturalized;  and  that  a 
special  law  dealing  with  aliens  would  regu¬ 
late  their  status.  The  new  Constitution 
(art.  16),  as  the  old,  states  that  no  interna¬ 
tional  pact  may  modify  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

Citizenship  is  treated  in  section  I\’. 
Article  17  states  that  all  Salvadoreans 
over  18  years  of  age  are  citizens.  The 
cases  where  citizenship  may  be  suspended 
or  lost  (arts.  18,  19)  are  practically  the 
same  in  both  constitutions.  Article  21 
reads,  “The  exercise  of  the  right  of  suf¬ 
frage  by  women  will  be  regulated  in  the 
Election  Law.” 

The  first  chapter  of  section  V,  on  rights 
and  guarantees,  begins  with  a  new  state¬ 
ment  (art.  22)  that  the  authorities  are 
under  obligation  to  make  effective  the 
individual,  social,  and  national  guarantees 
contained  in  the  Constitution,  and  the 
citizens  to  fulfill  the  duties  implicit  in  the 
exercise  of  their  rights. 

The  next  two  articles  are  practically 
the  same,  that  no  hereditary  positions  or 
privileges  are  recognized,  and  that  taxes 
may  be  levied  only  by  special  law  and  for 
public  services.  Article  24  adds,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  economic  capacity  of  tax¬ 


payers  will  be  considered  in  levying  taxes. 

Article  25,  granting  to  all  inhabitants  of 
the  republic  the  right  to  preserve  and 
defend  their  life,  honor,  liberty,  and  prop¬ 
erty,  and  to  dispose  freely  of  their  prop¬ 
erty,  forbids  all  entail,  with  two  exceptions, 
which  are  new:  trusts,  when  established  on 
l)ehalf  of  the  nation,  beneficient  or  cul¬ 
tural  institutions  within  the  country,  indi¬ 
viduals  legally  incapable  of  handling  their 
affairs,  or  unborn  but  conceived  children; 
and  family  homesteads  {bien  de  Jamilia). 

Liberty  of  worship  (art.  27)  is  guaran¬ 
teed,  with  the  additional  proviso  forbid¬ 
ding  ministers  of  religion  to  use  their 
spiritual  authority  for  political  ends.  The 
rights  of  peaceful  assembly  and  association 
for  lawful  ends  are  guaranteed  (art.  28), 
but  the  establishment  of  conventual  orders 
and  monastic  institutions  is  now’  expressly 
forbidden. 

In  recognizing  freedom  of  contract,  ac¬ 
cording  to  law  (art.  32),  the  Constitution 
adds  that  to  avoid  usury,  the  state  must 
encourage  the  offering  of  capital  through 
credit  institutions  and  the  development  of 
all  kinds  of  cooperative  societies.  Im¬ 
prisonment  for  debt  is  forbidden  (art.  33). 

The  death  penalty  (art.  35)  may  be 
applied  for  military  offenses,  for  crimes 
against  the  security  of  the  State  (treason, 
espionage,  rebellion,  sedition,  conspiracy, 
or  the  intention  to  commit  such  crimes) 
or  for  murder,  robbery,  or  arson,  if  in  the 
latter  two  cases  death  results.  The  second 
classification  is  not  only  new,  but  reverses 
provisions  of  the  former  constitution, 
which  recognized  (arts.  36,  68  §  29)  the 
right  of  insurrection. 

To  the  reasons  for  which  search  war¬ 
rants  may  be  issued  is  added  (art.  38) 
“for  sanitary  ends”.  The  article  (43)  on 
detention  and  imprisonment  has  been 
altered;  the  prisoner  must  be  personally 
informed  for  the  reason  of  his  detention 
within  48  hours,  and  if  detained  for  inves- 
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ligation,  he  cannot  be  held  without 
charge  for  more  than  6  days.  No  one  may 
now  (art.  44)  be  detained  for  any  period 
except  in  places  set  aside  for  the  purpose, 
although  prisoners  may  be  sent  elsewhere 
for  public  works;  and  no  one  may  be  held 
incommunicado  for  more  than  48  hours. 
The  provisions  for  extradition  (art.  45) 
are  also  new.  Those  charged  with  polit¬ 
ical  crimes,  direct  or  indirect,  will  not  be 
subject  to  extradition  from  El  Salvador, 
nor  will  Salvadoreans  be  extradited  for 
offenses  committed  abroad. 

Freedom  of  thought  and  expression  (art. 
47)  is  retained,  but  with  certain  restric¬ 
tions:  those  who  write  or  reprint  slander¬ 
ous  material  against  foreign  nations,  their 
governments,  or  diplomatic  representatives 
accredited  to  the  country,  will  be  tried,  on 
the  basis  of  reciprocity.  The  circulation 
of  any  kind  of  publication  tending  to  dis¬ 
solve  Salvadorean  society  or  have  a  bad 
moral  effect  on  its  customs  is  forbidden 
(art.  48)  and  the  State  may,  in  conformity 
with  law,  censor  public  spectacles  and 
radio  broadcasts.  Letters  and  telegrams 
are  private  (art.  49),  and  while  intercepted 
correspondence  still  may  not  figure  in 
court  proceedings,  the  new  Constitution 
allows  for  legal  exceptions. 

In  dealing  with  private  property,  the 
Constitution  mentions,  as  occasions  when 
the  nation  may  exercise  the  right  of  emi¬ 
nent  domain,  the  construction  of  national 
highways  and  the  supplying  of  water  to 
cities  and  towns,  in  addition  to  military 
purposes  in  time  of  war  (art.  50).  Only 
native  Salvadoreans  and  societies  composed 
exclusively  of  them,  may  own  or  have 
rights  in  property  within  15  kilometers 
(9.3  miles)  of  the  coast  or  boundary  lines 
(art.  51);  foreigners  owning  such  property 
must  relinquish  it  within  25  years. 

The  artistic,  historic,  and  archaeological 
wealth  of  the  country  is  considered  an 
integral  part  of  the  cultural  treasury  of  the 


nation  and  is  put  under  the  protection  of 
the  state  and  made  subject  to  special  laws 
for  its  preservation  (art.  52). 

No  corporation  of  any  kind  will  have  the 
legal  power  to  own  or  administer  for  its 
own  ends  any  real  estate  except  that  used 
for  the  immediate  purposes  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  or  for  public  benefit  (art.  53). 

Article  54,  dealing  with  education,  is 
much  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  the 
former  Constitution.  Education  is  open  to 
all,  and  primary  education  compulsory; 
no  religious  instruction  may  be  given  in 
schools  supported  entirely  or  in  part  from 
national  or  municipal  funds.  Private 
schools  will  be  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  state.  Both  the  nation  and 
the  cities  shall  increase  primary  school 
facilities,  and  the  state  encourage  second¬ 
ary,  technical,  and  vocational  school  train¬ 
ing  and  cultural  activities  of  every  kind. 
Only  the  nation  may  issue  or  validate 
academic  degrees  for  the  exercise  of  liberal 
professions  in  the  republic. 

Commerce  and  industry  are  open  to  all 
(art.  55),  but  possible  Government  mo¬ 
nopolies  have  been  extended  to  include, 
besides  liquors,  nitrate,  and  gunpowder, 
all  arms  and  explosives,  alcohol  and  alco¬ 
holic  drinks,  tobacco  products,  matches, 
and  hydrocarbons.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  encourage  the  exercise  of  small 
business  and  petty  industries  by  Salva¬ 
doreans.  No  monopolies  other  than  those 
reserved  to  the  government  are  permitted, 
nor  may  any  special  protection  be  given 
industry,  although  privileges  may  be 
granted,  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  10 
years,  to  inventors  or  those  who  establish 
new  industries  in  the  country.  The  state 
has  the  exclusive  right  to  coin  money  and 
administer  postal,  telegraph,  telephone, 
and  radio  services. 

Chapter  II  of  this  section  is  entirely  new; 
it  consists  of  five  articles  (60-64)  dealing 
with  the  family  and  labor. 
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The  family,  as  the  basis  of  the  nation,  is 
entitled  to  special  protection  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  necessary  laws  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  improving  family  conditions,  en¬ 
couraging  marriage,  and  giving  protec¬ 
tion  to  mothers  and  children.  The  insti¬ 
tution  of  family  homesteads  (bien  de  familia), 
to  be  regulated  by  law,  is  established  for 
the  benefit  of  Salvadoreans. 

Labor  shall  enjoy  government  protec¬ 
tion  (art.  62)  by  laws  guaranteeing  equity 
and  justice  in  relations  between  employers 
and  employees.  Special  regulations  will 
be  issued  for  the  work  of  women  and 
minors  under  18  years,  and  for  profes¬ 
sional  practice.  Arbitration  or  concilia¬ 
tion  tribunals,  to  be  established  by  law, 
will  decide  conflicts  between  labor  and 
capital  (art.  63). 

The  merit  system  is  to  be  the  basis  for 
the  appointment  of  government  employ¬ 
ees,  preference  to  be  given  first  to  native 
citizens,  then  to  naturalized  citizens  or 
native  Central  Americans. 

The  legislative  branch,  considered  in 
section  VI,  consists  of  the  National  .As¬ 
sembly  of  Deputies  (art.  65),  which  will 
meet  in  regular  session  twice  a  year,  from 
February  1 5  to  May  1 5,  and  from  October 
15  to  January  15;  although  these  sessions 
may  not  lx:  extended,  the  .Assembly  may 
adjourn  early.  Three-quarters  of  the  mem¬ 
bership,  instead  of  a  majority,  now  con¬ 
stitutes  a  quorum  (art.  67).  Deputies  are 
elected  for  one  year  (art.  68),  and  January 
31  is  now  set  as  the  expiration  of  their  term. 

Deputies,  who  must  be  25  years  old,  now 
must  also  be  native  Salvadoreans  and  if 
not  natives  of  the  district  they  represent, 
must  have  lived  there  for  at  least  two  years. 

In  addition  to  those  hitherto  ineligible 
as  Deputies — officials  receiving  salaries 
from  the  nation  within  six  months,  and 
those  holding  state  contracts  or  unpaid 
claims  resulting  from  such  contracts — the 
Constitution  forbids  (art.  70)  those  who 


have  administered  public  funds  and  whose 
accounts  are  not  yet  closed,  relatives  of  the 
President,  and  those  in  arrears  to  a  munici¬ 
pal  or  the  national  treasury,  to  be  elected 
to  the  .Assembly. 

.A  new  provision  (art.  72)  is  that  Depu¬ 
ties  who  fail  to  attend  any  sessions  shall 
have  their  salaries  docked  for  such  absence, 
unless  they  have  an  adequate  reason. 

.A  Deputy  is  forbidden  (art.  73)  to  hold 
any  Presidential  appointment  during  his 
term  of  office  except  a  cabinet  or  diploma¬ 
tic  post  and  a  teaching  or  unpaid  position. 
The  acceptance  of  any  other  office  auto¬ 
matically  removes  a  Deputy  from  the 
.Assembly.  .A  Deputy  who  resigns  after  he 
has  taken  his  seat  thereby  becomes  ineligi¬ 
ble  for  a  Presidential  appointment  until  the 
close  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected. 

The  provisions  that  Deputies  may  not  be 
held  responsible  for  their  opinion,  nor,  dur¬ 
ing  their  term  of  office,  be  sued  or  arrested 
(arts.  74,  75)  are  in  the  main  the  same  as 
in  the  former  Constitution. 

The  duties  of  the  Assembly  (art.  77)  have 
been  somewhat  expanded.  Among  other 
things,  it  will  deal  with  matters  concerned 
with  its  internal  organization;  count  the 
votes  in  Presidential  elections,  and  if  no 
candidate  has  received  a  majority,  elect 
the  President  by  public  vote;  inaugurate 
the  President;  elect  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  justices  of  Courts  of  Third 
and  Second  Instance,  and  the  president 
and  members  of  the  Court  of  Accounts; 
name  the  three  Presidential  Designates, 
the  Vice  Presidency  being  abolished  in  the 
new  Constitution;  make,  interpret,  amend, 
and  repeal  laws;  levy  taxes,  “on  a  just  and 
equitable  scale”;  empower  the  President 
to  contract  voluntary  loans  which,  when 
negotiated,  must  be  submitted  to  the 
.Assembly  and  approved  by  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  Assembly;  approve  the 
annual  national  budget,  giving  preferen¬ 
tial  attention  to  health,  education,  the 
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administration  of  justice,  and  the  police; 
grant  amnesty  for  political  offenses;  decree, 
extend,  and  end  martial  law;  coin  money, 
regulate  its  value,  and  fix  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures;  recognize  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  and  arrange  for  its  payment; 
ratify  treaties,  a  two-thirds  majority  being 
necessary  in  the  case  of  those  providing  for 
arbitration  on  national  boundaries;  re¬ 
strict  the  sale  and  use  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
narcotics,  and  drugs;  create  and  organize 
the  merchant  marine  and  civil  aviation; 
fix  annually  the  size  of  the  peace-time 
army;  call  elections;  and  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Courts  of  Second  Instance. 

Provisions  for  the  enactment  of  legisla¬ 
tion  have  been  somewhat  altered.  .A  law 
must  be  sent  to  the  President  for  signature 
within  10  days  after  passage  (art.  80),  and 
if  he  wishes  to  veto  it,  he  must  return  it 
within  8  days,  otherwise  it  automatically 
becomes  effective  (art.  81).  If  it  is  re¬ 
turned  on  the  grounds  of  unconstitution¬ 
ality,  and  the  Assembly  passes  it  over  his 
veto,  the  President  must  within  three  days 
apply  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  must 
decide  the  point  within  15  days.  If  the 
Court  decides  that  it  is  constitutional,  the 
President  must  sign  and  promulgate  it  (art. 
82).  All  laws  once  passed  must  be  pub¬ 
lished  within  15  days  (art.  83). 

The  Executive  Power,  discussed  in  sec¬ 
tion  VH,  is  vested  in  the  President,  elected 
by  direct  popular  suffrage,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  Cabinet  (art.  91).  The  incum¬ 
bent  for  the  period  March  1,  1939,  to  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1945,  however,  was  to  be  elected 
by  the  National  Constituent  .\ssembly, 
and  for  this  once  the  provision  in  article  94, 
that  a  President  can  not  succeed  himself, 
could  be  waived.  (By  unanimous  vote  on 
January  21,  1939,  President  Martinez  was 
reelected,  and  on  March  1  he  repeated  the 
oath  of  office  before  the  Assembly.)  Suc¬ 
ceeding  presidential  terms  will  be  for  six 
years,  and  begin  on  January  1  (art.  92). 


In  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  re¬ 
moval  of  the  President,  his  place  will  be 
taken  by  a  Presidential  Designate,  who 
will  be  elected  by  the  Cabinet,  Chief 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
Legislature  from  among  the  three  Desig¬ 
nates  appointed  by  the  National  As¬ 
sembly.  Elections  must  be  held  within 
six  months  after  the  Designate  has  taken 
office,  and  the  new  six-year  term  will  begin 
on  the  January  1  following  (art.  93). 

The  President  must  be  a  native  Salva¬ 
dorean,  the  son  of  native  Salvadoreans;  a 
layman;  at  least  35  years  of  age  (instead 
of  30);  an  active  citizen;  and  of  known 
uprightness.  Article  96  also  adds  a  list  of 
disqualifications  for  the  office. 

No  President  or  Designate  may  resign 
except  for  serious  reasons,  duly  proved,  to 
be  defined  by  the  Assembly  (art.  97). 

The  Cabinet  will  be  composed  of  five 
members  (instead  of  four),  among  whom 
the  President  shall  divide  the  agencies  of 
government  as  he  sees  fit;  provision  is  also 
made  for  Assistant  Secretaries  (art.  99). 
The  President  has  sole  control  of  his  Cabi¬ 
net  (art.  100).  The  requirements  to  be 
fulfilled  by  Cabinet  members  have  been 
increased  (art.  101);  they  are  the  same  as 
for  the  President,  except  that  only  one 
parent  need  be  a  native  Salvadorean,  and 
the  age  limit  is  now  30  years,  instead  of 
25.  A  list  of  disqualifications  has  also 
been  added.  Cabinet  members  may  at¬ 
tend  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  without 
vote,  and  must  appear  whenever  sum¬ 
moned  to  give  information,  but  retire 
before  a  vote  is  taken  (art.  103). 

Cabinet  members  are  jointly  responsible, 
with  the  President,  for  every  measure 
authorized,  even  if  they  have  voted  against 
it,  unless  they  resign  immediately  (art. 
104). 

The  duties  of  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet  (art.  105)  include;  to  maintain 
national  integrity;  keep  order;  approve 
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and  promulgate  laws;  present  an  annual 
report  to  the  Legislature  within  15  days 
(instead  of  8)  after  the  beginning  of  its 
first  session;  draw  up  the  budget  for  the 
coming  year;  provide  information  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Assembly;  arrange  for  the 
taking  of  a  census  within  the  next  two 
years,  and  each  ten  years  thereafter;  main¬ 
tain  public  health  and  improve  sanitary- 
conditions  for  the  inhabitants;  direct  and 
give  preference  to  public  education,  en¬ 
couraging  cultural,  agricultural,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  activities  in  the  country;  give  pro¬ 
tection  to  mothers  and  children,  establish¬ 
ing  a  special  organization  for  that  purpose 
(the  last  four  duties  being  new). 

The  executive  is  empowered  (art.  106) 
among  other  things:  to  direct  foreign  rela¬ 
tions;  appoint  administrative  officials  and 
their  staffs  and  those  of  the  Army,  except 
where  it  is  otherwise  stipulated;  organize 
the  army,  the  National  Guard,  and  the 
f)olice  force;  call  special  sessions  of  the 
Legislature  when  he  deems  it  advisable; 
wage  war  and  make  peace;  use  the  armed 
forces  to  maintain  order  in  the  country 
(a  new  provision)  and  increase  their  size, 
if  necessary,  to  repel  invasion  and  put 
down  rebellion;  veto  laws;  establish  new 
means  of  communication  and  improve  ex¬ 
isting  ones;  and  nationalize  and  register 
vessels,  improve  and  close  ports,  and  estab¬ 
lish  customhouses. 

The  permission  of  the  Legislature  is  re¬ 
quired  if  the  President  wishes  to  leave  the 
country  except  under  the  exigencies  of 
war  (art.  107);  when  he  leaves,  he  must 
hand  over  his  duties  to  the  duly  authorized 
person,  except  when  making  a  visit  of 
less  than  eight  days  to  another  Central 
American  nation. 

The  judicial  p>ower  (section  VIII)  is 
vested  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Courts  of 
Third  and  Second  Instances  established 
by  the  Constitution,  and  lower  courts 
established  by  law  (art.  109).  The  Su¬ 


preme  Court,  which  will  sit  in  the  national 
capital,  is  composed  of  a  Chief  Justice  and 
six  magistrates  from  the  two  Courts  of 
Third  Instance  (art.  110). 

The  duties  of  the  Supreme  Court  (art. 
112)  are  in  the  main  those  defined  in  the 
former  Constitution,  and  include:  to  ap¬ 
point  judges  of  first  instance  and  other 
judges  and  court  officials;  to  administer 
justice  promptly  and  fully;  to  give  infor¬ 
mation  directly  to  the  Legislature  as  to 
flaws  in  legislation  and  introduce  bills;  to 
decree  and  make  effective  the  recourse  to 
amporo;  to  prepare  the  budget  for  the 
Department  of  Justice,  for  inclusion  in  the 
national  budget;  and  to  pass  on  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  laws. 

The  provisions  for  Courts  of  Third  and 
Second  Instance  have  been  changed  (art. 
114).  There  are  two  of  the  former,  one 
for  civil,  the  other  for  criminal  cases,  each 
with  three  magistrates;  both  have  their 
seat  in  the  national  capital.  Three  of  the 
six  Ck)urts  of  Second  Instance,  with  two 
magistrates  each,  also  have  their  seat  in 
the  capital,  and  the  remaining  three  in 
other  parts  of  the  republic. 

The  qualifications  for  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  or  of  the  Courts  of  Second 
Instance  (art.  115)  have  been  made  more 
stringent.  They  must  be  native  lay  Salva¬ 
doreans,  members  of  the  Salvadorean  bar, 
and  over  35  years  of  age,  and  must  have 
served  either  as  Judge  of  First  Instance  for 
four  years  or  practiced  law  for  more  than 
eight. 

A  new  provision  (art.  117)  is  that  magis¬ 
trates  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the 
Courts  of  Second  Instance  will  be  elected 
by  the  National  .Assembly,  hold  office  for 
three  years,  and  lie  eligible  for  reelection. 

The  functions  of  judges  of  the  Courts  of 
First  Instance  (art.  120)  are  to  be  defined 
by  law;  their  qualifications  (art.  121)  are 
similar  to  those  for  higher  magistrates,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  age  limit  is  25  years.  They 
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hold  office  for  two  years  (art.  122)  and 
while  in  office  may  not  occupy  any  re¬ 
munerative  position  in  another  branch  of 
the  government  except  that  of  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  (art.  123). 

.Article  124  introduces  the  establishment 
of  military  tribunals  and  defines  their 
functions  and  jurisdiction.  Collectors  of 
Internal  Revenue  and  of  Customs  may  be 
granted  special  powers  by  law  (art.  125) 
to  deal  with  crimes  against  the  Treasury, 
and  mayors  and  police  judges,  to  deal  with 
misdemeanors  committed  by  the  police. 

Article  126  provides  for  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  whose  number,  appointment,  and 
duties  will  be  determined  by  law.  It  adds, 
however,  that  the  National  Assembly  may, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
change  or  modify  the  system  of  adminis¬ 
tering  justice  according  to  which  these 
officials  serve,  for  another  more  in  accord 
with  social  needs. 

The  jury  system  is  retained  by  article  127 
for  crimes  coming  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Courts  of  First  Instance.  The  As¬ 
sembly  is  now  empowered,  however,  to 
enlarge  or  restrict  the  competency  of 
juries  by  determining  the  cases  in  which 
this  system  shall  be  used. 

This  section  closes  with  two  new  pro¬ 
visions.  Any  court  (art.  1 28)  may  declare 
any  law  or  provision  of  the  other  branches 
of  government  that  is  contrary  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  inapplicable  to  cases  coming  be¬ 
fore  it.  Recourse  to  amparo  (art.  129)  may 
also  come  before  the  Supreme  Court  when 
based  on  the  unconstitutionality  of  a  law 
referring  to  matters  not  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  other  courts. 

.Section  IX,  dealing  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  consisting  of  three  articles, 
is  entirely  new.  The  Department  is  com¬ 
posed  (art.  130)  of  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  Army,  the 
Prosecuting  Attorney  of  the  Supreme  and 
other  Courts,  the  prosecuting  attorneys  of 


the  common  law  tribunals,  the  prosecuting 
attorneys  of  special  tribunals,  and  the 
attorneys  for  municipalities  and  auton¬ 
omous  collective  bodies  created  by  the  state. 

The  .Attorney  General,  appointed  by  the 
President,  must  fulfill  the  qualifications  re¬ 
quired  of  magistrates,  and  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice;  the  other 
members  of  the  Department  who  are  not 
appointed  by  other  branches  of  govern¬ 
ment  or  elected  by  popular  vote  will  be 
appointed  by  the  respective  Cabinet  mem¬ 
ber  (art.  131).  \  special  law  will  specify 
the  form  of  appointment,  requirements, 
district,  and  functions  of  members  of  this 
Department  (art.  132). 

There  are  changes  in  section  X,  dealing 
with  Departmental  and  local  administra¬ 
tion.  .As  before,  the  republic  is  divided 
into  Departments,  administered  by  a 
governor  or  his  alternate,  both  appointed 
by  the  President  (art.  133).  The  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  governor  are  somewhat  more 
stringent  than  before  (art.  134);  he  must 
now  be  a  native  Salvadorean,  and  the  age 
limit  has  been  raised  from  25  to  30  years. 

Local  government  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
municipalities,  composed  of  a  mayor  and 
a  council;  the  council  is  still  elected  by 
popular  vote,  but  the  mayor  is  now  a 
Presidential  appointee  (art.  135).  It  is 
the  mayor,  not  the  council,  who  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  administration  of  funds  (art. 
136).  The  new  Constitution  provides  that 
he  must  have  the  same  qualifications  as  a 
governor  (art.  137).  The  municipalities 
are  now  given  (art.  140)  the  right  to  levy 
local  taxes,  and  to  pass  ordinances  dealing 
with  the  police,  health,  and  education. 
The  President,  while  respecting  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  municipal  independence,  is 
charged  (art.  142)  with  seeing  that  the 
municipalities  comply  with  the  legislation 
that  concerns  them. 

Section  XI,  dealing  with  elections,  also 
has  important  changes.  The  President, 
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Deputies  to  National  Assemblies,  and 
members  of  municipal  councils,  are  elected 
by  direct  popular  vote  (art,  143).  The 
right  to  vote  may  not  be  renounced,  and 
voting  is  obligatory  except  in  the  case  of 
women,  for  whom  it  is  voluntary  (art.  144). 
The  elections  provided  for  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  must  Ije  held  at  the  time  set  by  law 
(art.  145),  even  though  there  has  been  no 
announcement  to  that  effect.  The  number 
of  Deputies  is  different;  Ijesides  the  three 
Deputies  and  two  alternates  to  w'hich  each 
Department  is  entitled,  the  law  may  au¬ 
thorize  the  election  of  one  Deputy  and  one 
alternate  more  in  each  Department  having 
more  than  150,000  population,  for  each 
additional  50,000  inhabitants.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  authorizing  a  special  Election 
Law,  article  149  adds  that  all  electoral 
proceedings  must  be  public  and  open  to  all. 

National  finances  are  discussed  in  sec¬ 
tion  XII.  All  national  revenues  will  com¬ 
pose  a  single  fund,  reserved  for  meeting  the 
needs  and  obligations  of  the  nation.  Funds 
may  be  set  aside  for  special  purposes  only 
for  the  service  of  the  public  debt;  for  the 
purchase  of  lands  and  construction  of  low- 
cost  housing;  and  for  welfare  institutions 
or  schools  and  official  independent  enter¬ 
prises  (art.  151).  The  annual  budget 
(art.  153)  shall  cover  all  revenues  and  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  nation,  although  independent 
institutions  may  have  special  budgets 
approved  by  the  legislature.  The  Budget 
Law  shall  also  specify  the  total  floating 
debt  for  the  year.  The  President,  through 
the  respective  Ministry,  is  given  authority 
over  the  general  finances  of  the  Republie, 
and  is  obliged  to  keep  the  budget  balanced 
(art.  154).  The  articles  discussed  in  this 
paragraph  are  all  new. 

The  administration  of  public  funds  is 
entrusted  to  the  Treasury  (art.  155),  which 
is  bound  by  the  budget  law  in  its  collec¬ 
tions  and  disbursements.  When  the  As¬ 
sembly  is  not  in  session,  however,  the 


President  may  authorize  payments  in  case 
of  war  or  the  threat  of  war,  disturbance 
of  public  peace,  or  public  calamities,  but 
the  approval  of  the  .Assembly  must  be 
sought  at  its  next  meeting. 

The  remaining  articles  of  this  section  are 
all  new.  In  times  of  scarcity  or  public 
calamity,  taxes  on  articles  of  prime  neces¬ 
sity  may  be  temporarily  suspended  (art, 

1 56).  The  Assembly  may  lessen  or  abolish 
credits  requested,  but  never  increase  them 
(art.  157). 

The  national  Court  of  .Accounts  is  es¬ 
tablished  as  an  independent  unit  (art. 
158).  The  following  are  its  most  impor¬ 
tant  functions:  to  inspect  and  guard  the 
collection,  custody,  and  disbursement  of 
public  moneys;  to  authorize  all  disburse¬ 
ments  from  the  public  treasury;  to  direct, 
inspect,  and  approve  the  accounts  of 
officials  handling  public  funds;  to  super¬ 
vise  the  financial  management  of  public 
establishments  (although  article  165  ex¬ 
empts  credit  institutions  from  this  pro¬ 
vision,  and  states  that  in  general  it  refers 
only  to  the  annual  auditing  of  accounts). 

.All  national  or  municipal  contracts  in¬ 
volving  revenues  must  be  awarded  by  public 
bids,  and  no  contract  may  Ije  signed  in 
which  the  final  decision,  in  case  of  con¬ 
troversy,  will  be  rendered  by  a  foreign 
court  (art.  162). 

Every  concession  granted  by  contract 
for  the  establishment  of  piers,  railways, 
canals,  or  any  other  public  utility  must 
contain  the  stipulation  that  at  the  end  of 
a  certain  period,  whose  maximum  shall  be 
50  years,  the  property  shall  be  turned  over 
to  the  government  in  perfect  condition, 
without  any  indemnity  (art.  163). 

The  national  army  is  discus.sed  in  section 
XI 11.  .Among  the  changes  incorporated 
in  the  new  Constitution  are  the  provisions 
(art.  168)  that  soldiers  in  active  service  do 
not  have  the  right  to  vote  and  may  hold 
no  public  office  except  the  Presidency; 
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military  service  is  obligatory  for  all  citizens 
between  the  ages  of  1 8  and  50.  and  in  case 
of  war,  all  the  able  bodied  citizens  may 
be  called  upon  to  bear  arms  (art.  169); 
the  size  of  the  standing  army  in  time  of 
peace  shall  be  fixed  annually  by  the 
Assembly  (art.  170);  and  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Army  (who,  by  article  98, 
is  the  President)  is  given  specified  powers 
(art.  174). 

Section  XIV  deals  with  the  responsibility 
of  public  officials.  An  oath  of  office  must 
be  taken  by  each  civil  and  military  official, 
but  for  nonfulfillment  he  is  now  responsible 
“according  to  law”,  instead  of  “with  his 
person  and  property”  (art.  176).  The 
authorities  to  which  the  various  members 
of  the  government  shall  be  answerable  for 
alleged  malfeasance  in  office  are  specified 
in  articles  177,  178,  179,  and  185.  Accu¬ 
sation  automatically  means  suspension 
from  office  (art.  180).  No  amnesty  may 
be  granted  to  office  holders  convicted  of 
unconstitutional  acts,  during  the  Presi¬ 
dential  term  during  which  such  acts  were 
committed  (art.  187). 

The  method  of  amending  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  Constituent  Laws  is  described  in 
section  XV.  Amendments  may  be  made 
(art.  188)  by  a  Constituent  Assembly  con¬ 
voked  by  a  plebiscite  giving  the  approval 
of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  citizens  en¬ 
titled  to  vote;  by  a  constituent  assembly 
to  be  convoked  every  25  years  to  make 
such  changes  as  experience  shows  are 


needed;  and  by  two  consecutive  National 
Assemblies.  In  the  first  two  cases  there 
is  no  limit  to  their  authority;  in  the  third, 
changes  may  not  be  made  in  sections  I, 
V,  \T,  VH,  VIII,  XII,  and  XV. 

Constituent  Laws  are  defined  as  those 
dealing  with  the  press,  martial  law,  am- 
paro,  and  elections  (art.  189). 

The  final  section,  XVI,  contains  tem¬ 
porary  provisions.  The  portions  of  the 
Constitution  dealing  with  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Judicial  Power  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  will  go  into  effect  on 
July  1,  1939  (art.  193). 

Because  the  date  on  which  elections  for 
Deputies  should  have  been  held  had  gone 
by  before  the  Constitution  was  adopted 
and  the  Election  Law  passed,  the  members 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  were  author¬ 
ized  to  assume  the  functions  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  for  the  period  beginning 
February  15,  1939  (art.  194). 

The  municipal  governments  will  not  be 
changed  until  the  expiration  of  the  present 
terms  (art.  196). 

All  laws  and  regulations  in  force,  not 
opposed  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  Con¬ 
stitutions,  remain  in  force,  as  do  others 
until  they  can  be  amended  to  conform  to 
it  (art.  197). 

The  Constitution  went  into  effect  (art. 
198)  on  the  day  of  its  publication  in  the 
Diario  Oficial  (January-  20,  1939),  and 
thereby  the  Constitution  of  August  13, 
1886,  was  repealed. — B.  N. 
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Regional  Conference  of  Ministers 


The  conference  held  at  Montevideo,  Uru¬ 
guay,  from  January  27  to  February  3, 1939, 
by  the  Ministers  of  Finance  of  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Paraguay  and  Uruguay  adopted 
three  declarations  on  commercial  and  eco¬ 
nomic  policy,  immigration,  and  custom 
procedure,  respectively. 

Commercial  and  financial  policy 

The  declaration  with  respect  to  commer¬ 
cial  and  financial  policy  states  that  the 
Conference  action  is  based  “on  the  unani¬ 
mous  desire  that  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  majority  of  creditor  countries,  which 
consume  agricultural  products,  be  modified 
so  as  to  eliminate  the  barriers  that  create 


obstacles  to  the  payment  of  imports  from 
debtor  countries,  which  produce  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  in  order  that  the  latter 
may  gradually  abandon  the  systems  of 
exchange  control  they  were  obliged  to 
adopt  in  order  to  redress  their  balance  of 
payments  and  prevent  further  reductions 
in  their  trade  with  the  great  consuming 
countries.”  Without  waiting  for  the  ex¬ 
change  situation  to  be  normalized,  the 
four  countries  have  decided  to  make  every 
effort  possible  to  develop  their  reciprocal 
trade  by  lowering  their  tariffs  and  adapting 
their  systems  of  exchange  control. 

The  intervention  of  the  central  or  official 
banks  of  the  four  countries  (Banco  Central 
de  la  Republica  Argentina,  Banco  do 
Brasil,  Banco  de  la  Republica  del  Para¬ 
guay  and  the  Banco  de  la  Republica 
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Oriental  del  Uruguay)  is  regarded  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  achieve  these  aims.  The  banks  are 
asked:  1)  to  negotiate  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  to  secure  for  the  payment  of  imports 
from  the  other  countries  the  most  favorable 
rate  of  exchange  applied  to  similar  prod¬ 
ucts  from  other  countries;  2)  to  endeavor, 
in  the  trade  between  the  four  countries,  to 
adopt  the  currency  of  the  purchasing  or  the 
selling  country;  3)  to  secure  adequate 
means  to  provide  immediate  cover  for  the 
value  of  the  exports  from  countries  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  Conference;  4)  through  pro¬ 
cedures  minimizing  the  risk  of  operations 
to  take  measures  so  that  in  each  country  the 
currencies  of  the  other  three  countries 
shall  have  a  value  equal  to  that  of  their 
international  parity;  5)  to  make  individual 
studies  of  a  practical  credit  system  cdlowing 
them  to  aid  each  other  when  trade  is 
temporarily  unbalanced  and  it  is  desirable 
to  avoid  seasonal  movements  of  gold  or 
displacement  of  exchange;  6)  to  seek  the 
reduction  or  elimination  of  stamp  taxes  and 
commissions  on  exchange  operations,  col¬ 
lections  and  movement  of  funds  between 
the  four  countries;  7)  to  establish  the  bases 
for  the  interchange  of  information  on  the 
economic,  commercial,  and  monetary  situa¬ 
tion,  and  on  bills,  laws,  decrees  or  regula¬ 
tions  which  affect  imports,  exports,  and 
the  movement  of  capital;  8)  to  arrange  for 
the  exchange  of  information  about  each 
bank’s  operations  in  the  other  three  coun¬ 
tries;  and  9)  to  establish  in  each  bank  a 
liaison  office  with  the  other  banks.  If  the 
banks  lack  authority  to  carry  out  any  of 
the  above  recommendations  they  shall 
propose  to  their  Governments  adequate 
measures  to  put  them  into  effect. 

Immigration 

VVith  regard  to  immigration  the  Confer¬ 
ence  decided  to  initiate  a  convention,  to  be 
signed  later,  by  approving  the  following 
seven  articles: 


1 .  The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  make 
every  effort  to  prevent  passage  through  their  fron¬ 
tiers  of  persons  lacking  the  necessary  documents, 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  in  force  in  each  coun¬ 
try,  as  well  as  of  persons  notoriously  known  as 
disturbers  of  the  public  order  or  considered  un¬ 
desirable  because  of  their  antecedents. 

2.  In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the 
previous  article  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
resolve: 

a)  That  immigration  shall  be  supervised  by 
the  State. 

b)  Aliens  who  are  not  physically  or  morally 
sound  shall  be  considered  undesirable  in 
accordance  with  the  respective  national 
legislation. 

3.  The  countries  represented  (sic)  agree  to  put 
the  following  measures  into  practice: 

a)  Aliens  shall  be  classified  into  two  groups  de- 
(xmding  on  whether  they  intend  to  enter  the 
country  for  a  permanent  or  a  temporary  stay. 

b)  The  consular  authorities  when  visaing  or 
granting  documents  to  an  alien  who  intends 
to  reside  f>ermanently  in  the  territory  of 
one  of  the  contracting  countries  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  requirements  con¬ 
tained  in  Article  2. 

c)  Aliens  upon  entering  the  territory  of  one  of 
the  contracting  countries  shall  be  examined 
by  the  competent  authorities,  in  accordance 
with  their  respective  laws. 

4.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  likewise  agree 
to  amplify  the  interchange  of  information  relative 
to  undesirable  aliens. 

5.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  facilitate 
the  trtmsit  of  passengers,  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  laws,  decrees,  or  orders. 

6.  This  Convention  is  open  to  the  adherence  of 
any  of  the  other  countries  of  the  American 
Continent. 

7.  The  present  convention  shall  be  approved  in 
accordance  with  the  constitutional  procedure  of 
each  of  the  contracting  parties  and  shall  be  in 
force  for  at  least  three  years;  it  shall  be  renewed 
tacitly  and  indefinitely,  unless  one  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  denounces  it  with  at  least  six 
months’  previous  notice. 

A  recommendation  was  also  made  to  the 
Governments  represented  at  the  Confer¬ 
ence  to  the  end  that  passports  and  other 
documents  be  visaed  by  career  instead  of 
ad  honor em  consular  authorities  and  that 
the  necessary  measures  be  taken  to  identify 
and  register  resident  aliens  as  well  as  those 
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who  enter  the  respective  national  territor¬ 
ies  with  the  intention  of  establishing  a 
permanent  residence  therein. 

Custom  Procedure 

\Vith  regard  to  custom  procedure  the 
Ministers  of  Finance  recommended  to  their 
respective  Governments  that  they  take  the 
administrative  measures  necessary  to  put 
into  effect  the  provisions  contained  in 
articles  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  for  the  Repression  of  Smuggling,  signed  at 
the  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference 
held  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1935. 

To  prevent  smuggling  along  the  land  or 
river  frontiers  during  transit,  transshipment 
or  reembarcation  operations  they  recom¬ 
mended  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  landing 
certificates.  One  copy  of  this  certificate 
is  to  accompany  the  ship  or  vehicle  trans¬ 
porting  the  merchandise,  the  other  is  to  be 
sent  by  mail  to  the  custom  house  where  the 
merchandise  is  to  be  received.  Stringent 
measures  were  also  recommended  to  pre¬ 
vent  smuggling  by  aircraft.  recom¬ 
mendation  was  made  that  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  offenses  and  penalties  imposed  for 
smuggling  be  standardized  in  the  four 
countries.  The  custom  patrols  along  the 
frontiers  are  to  be  strengthened  until  cus¬ 
tom  posts  arc  separated  from  each  other 
by  not  more  than  50  kilometers  (31  miles). 
Merchants,  custom  brokers,  captains,  pi¬ 
lots.  etc.,  who  have  been  convicted  on  a 
smuggling  charge  will  not  be  allowed  to 
transact  business  at  any  of  the  custom 
houses  of  the  four  countries  for  a  period  of 
from  one  to  ten  years.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  the  exchange  of  custom  officials 
and  the  maintenance  of  communication 
between  the  custom  bureaus  of  the  four 
countries.  The  Ckmference  likewise  rec¬ 
ommended  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
commission  to  study  measures  to  prevent 
smuggling  and  to  standardize  tariff  sched¬ 
ules  and  rates. 


Foreign  Exchange  Agreement  by 
Argentina  and  Brazil 

To  carry  out  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  financial  and  commercial  agree¬ 
ments  reached  at  the  Regional  Conference 
of  Ministers  of  Finance  at  Montevideo 
(see  alxive),  the  Governments  of  Argentina 
and  Brazil  signed  an  agreement  on  Foreign 
Exchange  in  Buenos  Aires  on  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  Day,  .April  14,  1939. 

The  treaty  provides:  1)  the  Argentine 
Government  assures  previous  permits  for 
official  exchange  for  merchandise  of 
Brazilian  origin;  2)  export  drafts  of  .Argen¬ 
tine  products  destined  to  Brazil  will  be 
negotiated  in  the  official  exchange  market; 
3)  the  Government  of  Brazil  assures  pay¬ 
ment  for  .Argentine  imports  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  permitted  by  its 
exchange  policy;  and  4)  both  Governments 
bind  themselves  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible 
any  disturbance  of  the  normal  development 
of  commerce  between  the  two  countries. 

The  agreement  will  be  effective  until  the 
signing  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  commerce, 
of  which  it  will  be  a  part. 

Message  of  the  President  of 
El  Salvador 

“In  other  circumstances  I  would  not 
accept  a  designation  which  does  me  so  much 
honor”,  said  General  Maximiliano  Her¬ 
nandez  Martinez,  President  of  El  Salvador, 
on  March  1,  1939,  in  expressing  his  thanks 
to  the  National  .Assembly  for  extending  his 
term  of  office  until  December  31,  1944. 
He  justified  his  acceptance  by  his  desire 
to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  regrettable 
events  witnessed  Ijefore  the  year  1 932,  the 
date  upon  which  he  took  charge  of  the 
Government,  such  as  “the  habit  of  not 
paying  civil  servants  punctually,  forcing 
them  to  sell  their  salary  receipts  at  a  dis¬ 
count  of  50  percent  or  more;  the  habit  of 
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floating  foreign  loans  as  a  solution  to  the 
lack  of  funds  with  which  to  meet  the  ex- 
p)enses  of  the  administration;  the  general 
paralysis  of  many  public  services  .  .  .  ; 
budgetary  deficits  which  year  by  year 
enormously  increased  the  internal  debt 
.  .  .  ;  the  disorder  in  the  preparation  and 
execution  of  the  budget  and  the  issuance  of 
arbitrary  orders  withdrawing  funds  from 
the  General  Treasury  of  the  Republic;  the 
organization,  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
authorities,  of  parties  with  destructive 
tendencies,  which  brought  about  the  Com¬ 
munist  uprising  of  January  22, 1932  .  .  .  ; 
the  general  economic  disorganization  of 
the  country  through  the  lack  of  strong 
banks  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
serving  the  general  interests  of  the  country; 
the  unstable  foreign  exchange  situation,  a 
chronic  disease  a  remedy  for  which  it 
seemed  impossible  to  find ;  the  high  interest 
rates,  which  fluctuated  between  10  and  15 
percent  for  short-term  crop  loans  as  well 
as  for  long-term  loans.”  These  and  other 
evils  the  President  stated  had  been 
stopped  by  his  administration. 

In  contrast  he  offered  the  following 
picture:  1)  The  present  administration, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  has  operated  in  a 
time  of  decreasing  revenues,  as  compared 
with  the  period  immediately  preceding, 
has  improved  the  condition  of  the  Treasury 
by  more  than  10,000,000  colones:  2)  it  has 
cut  down  the  public  debt  by  nearly 
7,000,000  colones  (to  36,715,000  colones 
on  January  1,  1939);  3)  it  has  used  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  old  taxes  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  new  taxes,  more  than 
14,650,000  colones  in  all,  to  establish  and 
maintain  institutions  useful  to  the  national 
economy,  erect  the  National  Stadium,  pro¬ 
mote  physical  culture,  and  accumulate 
funds  for  the  construction  of  the  National 
University  and  post  offices  and  the  future 
purchase  of  electric  plants. 

\Vith  the  proceeds  from  old  taxes,  which 


previously  went  into  the  General  Fund, 
and  the  revenue  derived  from  new  ta.xes 
the  Government  had  invested  the  following 


amounts  up  to  June  30,  1938: 

Colontr 

Social  Welfare  Fund .  4,765,000 

Coffee  Association .  370,000 

Cattle  Raising  Association  ....  59,000 

Mortgage  Bank .  4,792,000 

Purchase  of  shares  in  Central  Bank  .  1,076,000 

Indemnities  paid  to  other  banks  when 

the  Central  Bank  was  established  .  2,249,000 

Fund  for  the  erection  of  the  National 

University .  243,0(t0 

Fund  for  the  construction  of  post 

offices .  1 99,000 

Fund  for  the  purchase  of  electric 

power  plants .  156,000 

Fund  for  the  construction  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Stadium  and  athletic  fields 
«md  for  the  development  of  physi¬ 
cal  culture .  750,000 


Total .  14,659,000 


The  President  stated  that  while  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  Treasury  position  could 
be  readily  seen  by  the  figures  quoted,  the 
main  achievement  of  the  Government  in 
matters  of  public  finance  had  been  to  reor¬ 
ganize  the  management  of  public  funds 
and  place  it  on  a  sound  basis. 

Reviewing  the  work  of  the  Central  Re¬ 
serve  Bank,  established  in  1934,‘  the  Presi¬ 
dent  stated  that  it  has  succeeded  in  regu¬ 
lating  the  circulation  of  currency  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  needs  of  the  country,  sta¬ 
bilized  the  value  of  the  colon  in  terms  of 
foreign  currency,  and  reduced  the  exces¬ 
sive  interest  rates  previously  charged  for 
loans.  The  foreign  e.xchange  holdings  of 
the  bank  on  December  31 , 1938,  amounted 
to  $1,281,500. 

From  1925  to  June  30,  1932,  according 
to  the  President’s  estimates,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  then  in  office  spent  7,161,477 
colones  on  the  construction  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  roads.  With  a  total  investment 

•  See  “ The  Central  Reserve  Bank  of  El  Salvador'. 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  February  1933. 
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of  only  6,026,262  colones  from  Julv  1, 1932 
to  December  31,  1938  the  President 
stated  that  his  administration  had  exceed¬ 
ed  the  mileage  built  during  the  previous 
seven  years. 

Besides  creating  a  fund  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  University  city  the  message 
states  that  from  1932  to  1938  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  built  165  new'  schools,  estab¬ 
lished  normal  schools  for  boys  and  girls, 
created  a  military  academy  and  purchased 
new  equipment  for  technical  schools. 

Payments  upon  the  foreign  debt,  which 
amounted  to  36,237,110.96  colones  in  1932 
and  to  34,530,958.59  colones  in  1938, 
were  suspended  on  January  1,  1938,  after 
the  Government,  in  view  of  the  situation 
of  the  coffee  industry,  removed  the  export 
tax  on  that  commodity  as  far  as  the  67 
per  cent  which  the  Government  received. 
The  remaining  33  percent  goes  to  the 
Mortgage  Bank  of  El  Salvador  and  is  still 
paid. 

Employees  share  companies*  profits 
in  Venezuela 

Employees  and  laborers  of  petroleum  com¬ 
panies  and  all  other  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  establishments  in  Venezuela  re¬ 
ceived  their  first  bonus  last  March  under 
the  profit-sharing  law  signed  by  President 
Eleazar  Lopez  Contreras  on  December  17, 
1938.  This  law  implements  Art.  63  of  the 
V'enezuelan  Labor  Code,  which  states: 
“Employees  and  laborers  shall  have  a 
share  in  the  net  profits  of  the  enterprises 
or  establishments  for  which  they  work,  in 
accordance  with  the  system  and  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  to  be  fixed  by  the  Federal  Execu¬ 
tive  after  consultation  with  commissions 
appointed  for  this  purpose.  The  Federal 
Executive  shall  fix  the  maximum  limit  of 
the  percentage  of  this  participation,  which 
in  no  case  shall  exceed  annually  an  amount 
equal  to  two  months’  salary  or  wages  for 


employees  or  laborers  of  large  enterprises 
or  establishments,  or  one  month’s  for  em¬ 
ployees  or  laborers  in  small  enterprises  or 
establishments.”  * 

The  employee’s  participation  in  the  net 
profits  of  the  companies  has  been  fixed  as 
a  percentage  of  his  total  wages  during  the 
year.  This  percentage  varies  from  12.45 
percent  in  the  case  of  large  enterprises 
which  have  more  than  400  employees  or  a 
capital  of  over  one  million  boHvares,  to 
2.05  percent  in  the  case  of  small  establish¬ 
ments  with  less  than  50  workers  or  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  less  than  50,000  bolivares.  In  some 
cases  bonuses  paid  by  the  large  petroleum 
companies  to  Venezuelan  workers  were  as 
large  as  $1,200.  Future  bonuses,  however, 
will  be  smaller  since  the  ones  just  paid 
cover  not  only  the  amounts  due  from  De¬ 
cember  1,  1937  to  December  1,  1938,  but 
also  include  an  additional  payment  of 
one-third  the  amount  due  during  that 
period  to  cover  the  payments  which  the 
companies  were  obligated  to  make  from 
July  16,  1936,  the  date  on  which  the  Labor 
Law  went  into  effect,  to  November  30, 
1937. 

The  employee  receives  only  half  of  his 
bonus  in  cash.  One  half  of  the  amount 
due  him  as  his  share  of  the  company’s 
profits  is  deposited  to  his  account  in  the 
savings  department  of  a  local  bank.  This 
constitutes  a  form  of  compulsory  saving, 
since  prior  to  the  deposit  of  six  annual 
bonuses  the  employee  may  not  withdraw 
his  funds  except  in  cases  of  extreme  emer¬ 
gency,  and  then  requires  the  approval  of  a 
labor  official.  The  payment  of  the  first 
bonus  has,  however,  put  a  large  amount  of 
cash  into  circulation,  specially  in  the 
towns  where  the  20,000  workers  of  the 
petroleum  companies  live. 

The  Ministry  of  Labor  and  Communica¬ 
tions  reports  that  up  to  March  31,  1939 

•  See  “  The  New  Labor  Law  of  Veruzuela,"  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  December  1936. 
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\'enezuclan  workers  had  received  a  total 
of  10,129,192  bolivares  ($3,170,437)  as 
their  share  of  the  net  profits  of  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  establishments;  of  this 
sum  5,604,863  bolivares  ($1,757,322) 
were  paid  to  them  directly  in  cash  and 
4,524,329  bolivares  ($1,416,115)  were  de¬ 
posited  to  their  account. — G.  A.  S. 

Colombia  Promotes  the  Construction 
of  Rural  Dwellings 

The  Government  of  Colombia  has  initiated 
a  campaign  to  promote  the  construction  of 
rural  dwellings.  To  this  end  it  has  issued 
a  law  assigning  to  the  territorial  credit 
banks,  which  are  being  established  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  not  served  by  the 
mortgage  banks,'  the  additional  duty  of 
promoting  the  construction  of  homes  for 
agricultural  workers.  These  credit  insti¬ 
tutions  will  have  a  central  autonomous 
office  in  Bogota,  to  be  known  as  the  Ter¬ 
ritorial  Credit  Institute,  which  will  coordi¬ 
nate  their  activities  as  far  as  they  refer  to 
loans  on  rural  homes.  The  Institute,  es¬ 
tablished  for  a  term  of  forty  years,  will 
begin  operations  with  an  initial  capital  of 
1,000,000  pesos,  already  subscribed  by  the 
Government.  The  capital  will  l^e  raised 
to  3,500,000  pesos  through  the  subscription 
of  another  million  by  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment,  halfa  million  by  the  Departments  and 
municipalities  and  one  million  by  banks. 

The  Institute,  like  the  territorial  credit 
banks,  is  authorized  to  make  long  term 
mortgage  loans  for  the  construction  of 
dwellings  for  agricultural  workers.  The 

*  See  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  July,  1938 


period  for  amortization  may  be  extended  | 
to  thirty  years  and  the  loans  can  be  made  * 
directly  to  small  farmers,  to  landowners  | 
who  desire  to  erect  dwellings  for  workers  * 
on  their  haciendas,  or  to  those  Depart¬ 
ments  and  municipalities  which  propose  to 
erect  small  rural  buildings.  The  banks 
and  the  Institute  are  authorized  to  import 
construction  materials  free  of  duty  and  to 
sell  them  at  cost  prices  to  those  who  have 
received  loans.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  | 
the  Institute  will  consist  of  the  Minister  of  I 
Finance  and  Public  Credit,  the  Minister  of  I 
Labor,  Hygiene  and  Social  W'elfare,  a  | 
representative  of  the  Departments  and  mu¬ 
nicipalities  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic  and  three  representatives  of 
the  banks  that  subscribe  shares.  i 

Port  Works  at  Progreso,  Mexico 

Rapid  progress  is  reported  on  the  construe-  | 
tion  of  a  pier,  at  the  port  of  Progreso  in  the  I 
Mexican  state  of  Yucatan,  which  will  ad- 
vance  into  the  sea  for  a  distance  of  2  kilo-  j 
meters  (a  little  more  than  a  mile)  and  ■ 
enable  the  majority  of  ships  calling  at  this  ^ 
port  to  dock  for  the  loading  and  unloading  .j 
of  cargo  and  passengers.  Progreso,  a  shal-  | 
low  open  roadstead,  is  the  principal  port  j 
of  entry  for  the  State  of  Yucatan  and  the  I 
outlet  for  sisal,  the  most  important  export  | 
commodity  of  the  region.  The  construe-  * 
tion  of  the  pier  is  of  importance  since  at  > 
present  vessels  drawing  more  than  12  feet 
must  anchor  offshore  and  handle  all  cargo  if 
by  lighter.  The  pier  is  being  built  by  a  J 
Danish  concern  and  the  contract  specifies  t 
that  it  must  be  finished  in  December  1939.  | 
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